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PREFACE 


These letters were actually written at the 
times indicated by the wife of an American 
officer temporarily attached to the State De- 
partment as an Attaché to our Embassy at 
Petrograd. 

They begin with the arrival in Russia and 
extend to the rather dramatic escape from that 
unfortunate and unpleasant sadly upset coun- 
try, when all foreigners were seeking a safer 
place, except those Germans who appeared to 
be under the protection of the ones who are 
generally called Bolsheviki but who may more 
properly be termed Anarchists. 

The period they cover is one of great interest 
to poor Russia and consequently to the whole 
world, of which Russia as she was, formed such 
a large percentage in area and population. 

Much of political significence has necessarily 
been omitted from the original letters, and 
more from the copies that were retained and 
have been used in this volume, but the final 


proof represents the observations of one with 
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exceptional opportunities to learn at the time 
what was really going on. 

The letters are not biased by any ulterior mo- 
tives and only show what an observer knew 
would be of interest to intimate relatives and 
friends in the United States. 

May these letters now serve to interest and 
enlighten those others who would know what 
has not before been published! 

P. S. C. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY 


On the Siberian Railway, 
Saturday, 
April 28, 1917. 
My dear —— 

At last we are in the sleeping car that is sup- 
posed to take us to Petrograd and we are away 
from Harbin. I use the word ‘‘supposed’’ 
after some thought, for while I believe we will 
reach Petrograd in this car, there is no cer- 
tainty about that. 

Something is the matter in Russia! 

Of course we have read of the Russian Revo- 
lution, but we have not read of the things which 
make us wonder. While in Pekin Walter was 
advised by those who have made this trip to 
wear his uniform after leaving the region of 
Japanese influence. Yesterday morning, in the 
sleeper from Mukden, he put it on, but while it 
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is a new uniform it does not seem popular with 
the Russian soldiers. 

Moreover, there are some Russian generals 
and officers of less rank on this train who are 
not treated with courtesy by the soldiers. 

There is a look on the faces of the soldiers 
that almost frightens me at times, while again 
they seem to be well-disposed grown-up chil- 
dren. 

At Harbin yesterday the ‘‘heavy mental at- 
mosphere’? was apparent. It is becoming 
heavier ! 

I was worn out when we finally got to our 
berths lastenight at Harbin. It was most diffi- 
cult to get our baggage attended to and it an- 
noyed me to have two of our trunks broken by 
the surly porters we eventually succeeded in 
getting to handle them. 

This morning, with the train in rapid motion, 
a gorgeous sunshine, snow on the nearby moun- 
tains, snow and ice in the streams, a wonderful 
landscape and something to eat, I feel more re- 
freshed, but I cannot convince myself, when the 
train stops at a station, that all is well in 
Russia. 

April 29th. 

Having read the last line I wrote yesterday 
I repeat it! 
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Last evening we stopped at Manchuria, on 
the frontier of real Russian territory, where 
one must pass the Chinese and the Russian Cus- 
toms officials. We had anticipated annoyance 
there, in view of all we had heard, and were 
armed with many official papers written in both 
languages, to lessen our troubles. 

All trunks were removed from the baggage 
car and taken into the station, where there was 
a great confusion. There was much conversa- 
tion and finally a telegram from Petrograd was 
found by a Russian official directing that our 
trunks be allowed to accompany us to Petrograd 
without annoyance. 

Walter had telegraphed from Pekin request- 
ing such an arrangement because, owing to lim- 
ited transportation facilities, a very small 
amount of baggage only is allowed on this train. 
The officials very gravely removed all the ropes 
from our trunks and then replaced them, with- 
out opening the trunks. It was evident at Man- 
churia that officials, officers and orders did not 
inspire respect. (Roubles were more potent!) 

After our baggage troubles were completed 
we returned to our car to hear more unpleasant- 
ness; a Russian Priest who was returning to 
Russia from the United States had brought 
some condensed milk with him for use on the 
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train; it was taken away from him by the ‘‘in- 
spectors’’; it was quite dark in our car and we 
learned that the dynamo was permanently dis- 
abled; very poor candle light is all we may ex- 
pect now until we reach Petrograd; and this on 
the celebrated Trans-Siberian Express, in a 
‘“Wagon-Lit’’! Something is certainly wrong 
in Russia. 

We are fortunate in having as fellow passen- 
gers (not in our car, unfortunately), Mr. and 
Mrs. Corse and Miss Potter, Americans who 
have lived many years in Russia and who are 
now returning from a visit in the United States 
to Petrograd. They all speak Russian and we 
manage to go to the dining car when they do, 
which makes it easier for us to order what we 
want, for the waiters speak only Russian. 

The compartment next to ours is occupied by 
an attractive Japanese couple, but the car itself 
-is not clean; neither is the dining car nor are 
the waiters; the food will keep starvation away 
but it is far from being appetizing. 

We were soundly asleep last night when there 
came a great hammering at our door. In our 
dubious frame of mind we wondered—but it 
was only because we were coming to a bridge 
and it was necessary that our door be open in 
order that the soldiers could see we did not 
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throw bombs ‘out of the window to damage the 
bridge. It is not pleasant to lie in one’s berth 
and know that soldiers, concerning whose be- 
havior there is good reason to have doubts, are 
looking at one, but we became quite accustomed 
to the sensation as there are many bridges! 


April 30th. 

Seemingly it will not be worth while to mail 
this letter while en route. We are told mails 
are unreliable; we believe it. I now expect to 
add to this letter as opportunity offers and mail 
it when there is a possibility it will reach you. 

The weather and the landscape remain impres« 
sively beautiful; this morning we passed Lake 
Baikal and began to realize the engineering <dif- 
ficulties that had been overcome in building this 
road. We crossed more bridges and were 
guarded as before. 

There is an interesting mixture of races and 
nationalities on board this train. Ata table of 
four in the dining car I observed a well main- 
tained conversation being carried on in three 
languages. 

Our train stopped nearly two hours at Irkutsk 
and we would have welcomed an opportunity 
for exercise and sight-seeing, but, owing to the 
now very evident disorganization we realize 
that the railroad officials do not know when the 
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train may proceed, so we may not know either. 
No one wandered far from his own car; it would 
have been a real calamity to get left behind. 

We have seen many red banners and have 
heard groups of Russians singing the Marseil- 
laise. There are many revolutionary placards 
which we cannot read but which astonish our 
American friends who translate them for us. 
They find difficulty in realizing that this is Rus- 
sia; they note the great changes that are not 
evident to us. 

When we left Irkutsk a great many soldiers 
tried to board our train but the train porters 
were expecting the effort and managed to close 
and lock the doors in time to prevent many sol- 
diers from entering the cars; the car steps are 
crowded with them and why they do not freeze 
and fall off I cannot imagine; I can see that 
some of them are asleep and the train is cer- 
tainly not steady! I am obliged to pity them 
but the lack of organization, discipline, law and 
order is very apparent. ‘‘Free Russia’’ as 
translated for us from the many posters is not 
entirely free for us; we are practically prison- 
ers in our car and there is ample evidence that 
‘‘freedom’’ means more to these people than 
we understand the word to mean; it also means 
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more for them than they intend it shall mean 
for us, which is annoying! 

Walter did not wear his uniform to-day and 
he will keep it out of sight for the present. It 
is evident that the uniform of an officer is re- 
garded with—suspicion, shall I say, by ‘‘free 
Russian soldiers’’, another frequent quotation 
from the posters that are growing more fre- 
quent. 

Something certainly 2s the matter with the 
Russian Army! 

Thursday, May first. 

The wonderful weather we have been having 
has failed us and changed for the worse; so 
has the Russian political situation as viewed 
from a ‘‘Wagon Lit’’ window. Soldiers have 
now forced their way into the train in spite of 
the verbal protests of the Russian Army offi- 
cers and the train officials, sometimes breaking 
ear fittings to accomplish their purpose. Dur- 
ing the night we were awakened each time the 
train stopped by soldiers attempting to force an 
entrance into our car. It seems they do not 
break doors and windows in this car because 
they have been taught that the ‘‘Wagon Lits’’ 
are foreign property and there is still left a 
small amount of respect for foreigners and for- 
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eign property; our American friends tell us 
that the Russian officers use as an argument 
with the soldiers when trying to influence them 
to let the train alone ‘‘what will the foreigners 
think of free Russia?’’ 

Soldiers have practically filled all cars but 
ours on the train and it is only a question of 
time when the desire to ride free will overcome 
the respect for foreign property. It is now 
very difficult to get to the dining car because 
one must climb over soldiers in all vestibules 
and corridors. 

Poor food, foul air, dirt, discomfort and cold 
are beginning to affect me unpleasantly and I 
am not well. Fortunately I have some simple 
remedies in my hand bag, but I am assured that 
the Russian Grippe germ will not yield to sim- 
ple remedies! I must not become really ill, for 
I am obliged to go on—there is no place to stop. 

To-day we saw evidences on the part of some 
soldiers to observe law and order and to pre- 
vent ‘‘joy riding’’ on this train by those with- 
out railroad tickets. The effort was a mild one 
and did not have an appreciable effect. 

May third. 

I have had two wretched days. I can no 
longer eat the food in the dining car. Our 
American friends have been lovely to me and 
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they are able to purchase some few things to eat 
when the train stops. Our Japanese neighbors 
have given me a basket of fruit they brought 
from Japan and we brought with us such pro- 
visions as could be safely carried, so I wilt not 
really suffer. Our dear old porter does his 
best to make me comfortable. 

We have passed many forest fires; our Rus- 
sian fellow-passengers tell us the fires are 
started by the soldiers and peasants simply to 
destroy. ‘‘Freedom’’ looks more and more 
like ‘‘License’’ and this belief is forced upon 
us by the increasing number of soldiers taking 
free rides with us; the train officials can do 
nothing with the soldiers; the Russian officers 
have ceased trying. 

May fourth. 

I am feeling better, thanks to kind attention 
and some rest, but the weather and the soldiers 
are growing worse! 

We enjoyed our first sight of the ‘‘white 
nights’’ last night. It was quite light at ten 
o’clock and the sun did not set until after eight. 

The soldiers are now a great annoyance; they 
have invaded our sleeping car and some came 
into the diner. One in our car interests me 
much; he has a childlike face, a child’s complex- 
ion, eyes like a baby, yet is a giant in strength 
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and has a bushy red beard; his hair is also red 
and long; I cannot believe he is bad, yet the hor- 
rible tales we are hearing of brutality prac- 
ticed by his fellow-kind makes one think! It 
is easy to believe that some of the free-riding 
soldiers are not good; their faces are very in- 
teresting. 

‘‘My soldier’? has been helping keep other 
soldiers out of our car. He is very grateful 
for some food and cigarettes Walter gave him; 
we think we will keep him as a volunteer guard; 
it seems he wishes to go to Petrograd but has 
no real reason for going; he simply has never 
been there and now that he is free he may go 
without paying. 

We do not leave the car when the train stops, 
because it is no longer safe; we would return to 
find our compartment filled with soldiers; 
crowds of soldiers are at all stations trying to 
crowd into the train. 

May fifth. 

This has been an exciting day. I am feeling 
much better but have an annoying sore throat. 

We arrived at Vologda at one o’clock in the 
afternoon; it is a junction for Moscow and 
Archangel; the station was ‘‘jammed’’ with 
soldiers, also with peasants of both sexes and 
all ages. Here we saw the first members of 
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the ‘‘White Guard’’, of which we have been 
hearing rumors for several days. 

Some fine looking Russians, armed and wear- 
ing a white band on one arm, boarded the train 
and removed, by persuasion and force, every 
soldier except one! - 

That one was ‘‘my soldier’? who was ad- 
vised by Walter (he made signs—for our study 
of the Russian language has not yet made us 
conversationalists in that tongue) to go in the 
lavatory and lock the door; his equipment was 
hidden under the wood in the wood bin and the 
White Guard did not find him; he was in there 
some time and you should have seen him when 
he came out, after the train had left Vologda! 

His face shone, his hair and beard were 
neatly combed, he had cleaned his uniform, and 
he was as pleased and happy as any child you 
ever saw! I believe I would like to annex him, 
he seems so dependable in this Russia we now 
know is so badly upset. 

We are due in Petrograd at ten o’clock to- 
night but will not arrive at that hour; no one 
in the train call tell us when we will arrive. The 
railroad service is sadly demoralized and even 
from the car window we can see that other in- 
dustries are in a similar condition. It is now 
nine o’clock in the evening and I am writing by 
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the daylight that enters the compartment win- 
dow. We find the white nights a very great 
comfort when the dynamo furnishes no light in 
the car. 

When you receive this you will know we did 
reach Petrograd. We must not undress for we 
might arrive while asleep and I wish to escape 
as soon as possible. Oh! How I will welcome 
unlimited fresh water and a tub! 

Please give our love to —— and —— and 

I will write to you again when I am tempo- 
rarily settled and partly comfortable. 

Affectionately yours, 


CHAPTER II 


PETROGRAD 


Hotel d’Europe, 
Petrograd, 
May 9, 1917. 





My very dear 

We are here, and a busy three days I have 
had. Our train reached Petrograd after five 
a. m. on the sixth, but we were called at two 
in the morning. The gray dawn was not cheer- 
ful nor were the countenances of those who had 
waited all night at the very dingy station for 
their friends who were expected to arrive on 
our train. 

We lost ‘‘the soldier’? before the train 
stopped. 

Captain McCully, U. S. N., met us and we 
drove to this hotel where he had been able, for- 
tunately for us, to engage a small room; all 
Petrograd is crowded and it will not be easy 
for us to find a place to live. 

‘We parted from our agreeable fellow passen- 
gers with mutual promises to meet again soon; 
on the way to the hotel our ezevoschick (really 


the driver but now generally used to indicate 
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the whole conveyance) proudly pointed out to 
us many bullet marks on buildings and bullet 
holes in windows. 

We learned that we had just missed a revo- 
lution against the Provisional Government, 
which had been quickly suppressed. We also 
learned that all is not well in Russia; that a 
great unrest prevails, and, what is most alarm- 
ing, that the continuance of Russia in the war is 
problematical! 

Walter first heard that we had entered the 
war while we were at Mukden and he has been 
very eager to arrive here and do his part and 
see some real fighting with the Russian Fleet 
it now appears that the Russian Fleet will do 
no more fighting and that the Russian Army 
has begun to disintegrate. 

We have already met many people from 
many countries and, as with the Russian lan- 
guage, have learned a great deal at the begin- 
ning of our stay in Petrograd of what has hap- 
pened in Russia and what may be expected in 
the near future. 

Much that we have learned does not corre- 
spond with what we have had read to us in the 
public press while en route and what we read 
in the newspapers we found waiting for us here. 

I cannot tell you how comfortable the bed in 
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the hotel is after eleven days on the train! I 
can tell you that the outlook for proper food to 
eat is not encouraging. While there is a cer- 
tain amount of provisions to be had, the menu 
is neither appetizing nor satisfying. Immedi- 
ately after a very expensive dinner at this hotel 
we both longed for something to eat! 

Every one has been most agreeable to us; we 
attended a reception at the Embassy the night 
of our arrival, meeting all of the Embassy Staff 
and many resident Americans. 

Captain McCully, U. S. N., gave a tea, with 
dancing, in his apartment, where we met many 
of his charming Russian friends and the other 
Allied Attachés and their families. 

Walter has taken over his new duties and 
has been busy making his official calls. We 
have both been seeking an apartment in which 
to live; we had arranged to take the one Cap- 
tain McCully has been occupying when a cable 
from Washington changed his plans and ours. 
We have looked at many apartments for we can 
not continue to live at this hotel in any com- 
fort. 

Once again it is proven that this is a small 
world; a friend we knew in Turkey has just 
called; Walter recognized in the American oc- 
cupant of an apartment at which we looked a 
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gentleman he had recently met in Philadelphia. 
I have known the American Consul here for 
many years; he comes from my ‘‘home town’? 
and we have many friends in. common. So— 
you see we are not ‘‘strangers in a strange 
land’’ at all, which helps wonderfully in over- 
coming the many difficulties we will encounter. 
One of those difficulties is the language; I have 
never been anywhere and found the language 
of the country such a necessity. I am studying 
hard but one does not make rapid progress at 
first in an entirely new tongue, and while I 
know a little of several languages, that knowl- 
edge does not help me with Russian! It is en- 
tirely a question of study and memory. 

We have a waiter for our room at the hotel 
who speaks German; the use of that language 
is forbidden and some have been fined for us- 
ing it; we whisper our wants in German! 

Consul Winship took us to the opera, where 
he has a box. 

The Russian opera is wonderful and J am go- 
ing to love it. 

The Opera House is large and is very dingy 
on the outside but, in spite of the many changes 
the Revolution has brought about, inside it is 
still beautiful. The handsome Imperial blue 
drop curtain has been replaced by an odd red- 
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and-gold one; the Imperial Eagle was on the 
blue one. The Crown and Eagle above the 
Czar’s box have been covered with cloth. All 
over Petrograd similar symbols on buildings, 
fences, bridges, monuments, etc., have been re- 
moved or defaced. 7 

The white and gold finish of the Opera House, 
with ‘‘Russian blue’’ draperies, and the com- 
fortable salon chairs for seats, still show the 
grandeur of the place, but we are told it is not 
cared for as formerly and already shows the 
effect of neglect. 

The contrast between the former brilliant au- 
dience and the present somber one is brought 
to our attention by those who have lived a long 
while in Russia. Now, one sees soldiers, sail- 
ors and peasants occupying the Royal Box and 
there is none of the former brilliancy of smart 
gowns and gorgeous uniforms. While we were 
at the Opera a voice from the highest gallery de- 
manded the Marseillaise; the orchestra played 
it and every one stood; it would have been un- 
safe to remain seated. I saw one woman who 
did remain, but a rough looking man sprang 
toward her with menacing gesture and loud 
voice; she rose sulkily, and when the man 
turned away she slowly slid into her chair, then 
quickly stood again. 
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We hear many conflicting reports of what has 
happened and what may be expected to happen. 
I am meeting the people, making notes, and I 
promise you soon some news, which of course 
must pass the censor, but may differ from what 
you have read in the newspapers. 

Mail is uncertain and unsafe; it partakes of 
the general demoralization that becomes more 
evident each day. Food is scarce and is cer- 
tain to become more so; fuel, (wood, there is 
no coal) is most difficult to obtain though 
there are miles of it a few versts outside of 
Petrograd, but it can not be transported. 

Fortunately it is growing warmer but I have 
shivered much since my arrival. 

Our best love to all and please to not stop 
writing; we will not receive all our mail but we 
want all we can get. 

Always affectionately yours, 


Hotel d’Europe, 
Petrograd, 
May 15, 1917. 


My very dear —— 
This will doubtless be a long letter, for I con- 
tinue to learn facts, as well as the Russian lan- 


guage ! 
In our tiresome hunt for an apartment I have 
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met many very interesting and very well in- 
formed people and I have made many notes. 

There are but few ‘‘houses’’ in Petrograd, 
only palaces and apartments. We find we can 
get one of several palaces, but the inevitable 
grave difficulty of maintaining one or even heat- 
ing it, not to mention the responsibilities of its 
care and the care of what it contains, decided 
us against taking one. 

We have taken an unsatisfactory apartment 
on Kirochnaya, number eight, but it will only 
be temporary, for the Americans who occupy it 
and who are leaving immediately expect to re- 
turn in about three months. That will give us 
time to find what we want if there will be such 
available. 

It would amuse you to hear the remarkable 
and varied stories concerning the March Revo- 
lution, when the Czar was deposed. 

One must listen to all of them and form an 
idea from the reliability of the informant. You 
will appreciate this when I tell you that I have 
been informed by one who was in an official po- 
sition sufficiently important to have enabled him 
to know, that only one hundred and sixty peo- 
ple were killed in Petrograd in March! 

Another reliable eye witness said he saw that 
many dead at one corner and he estimated the 
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total dead in three days, from what he saw him- 
self, at five thousand! 

I have met some who were in this hotel at 
the time and who have told me of the numerous 
raids and searches here. 

The searches were very complete and no per- 
son nor thing was exempt. Money and jewelry 
were taken, as well as anything else that ap- 
pealed to the fancy of the raiders who were 
quite strong on intimidation, and who were well 
armed to give weight to their threats. It is 
believed that many of the released criminals 
put on officers’ and soldiers’ uniforms and car- 
ried on these raids, but of course they were not 
all made by such men. The period was one of 
wild scenes of terror; palaces and apartments 
were searched as well as hotels. The apart- 
ment we are to occupy was searched thirteen 
times in three days. 

Of course the secret police came in for the 
worst hatred, for much we have read of that 
wonderful organization was true enough to 
have brought down the hatred of all classes 
upon the heads of its members. 

They were hunted through the streets and 
homes and killed instantly when found. Police 
stations were burned with the intention of de- 
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stroying the police records, but, as an example 
of the work ahead of some one in ‘‘Recon- 
structed Russia’’, at the same time thousands 
of the land records were burned and there will 
be no official title to most of the estates! 

Now one sees hundreds of groups on the 
street corners being addressed by ‘‘soap box 
orators’’ in impassioned speech, much of which 
savors of anarchy and none of which looks to a 
formation of law and order or a return to an 
organized condition. 

‘‘What good are aristocrats? They have 
never done any thing in their lives!’’ ‘‘Down 
with capital!’’ are frequent cries of these 
street orators, but when questioned as to what 
is an aristocrat they do not know, but agree that 
any one who is educated and ‘‘groomed”’ is in 
that class. When asked how a factory can run 
without capital they assert they will run it, but 
they do not know from what land the raw ma- 
terial is obtained nor what it costs. 

It is very noticeable that Russians are fluent 
public speakers, and that a great many of the 
groups originally being addressed by one per- 
son soon dissolve into howling mobs in which 
each member believes himself to be the only 
statesman present. 
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I promised to give you a bit of history of 
events, but there is so much of it I find it diffi- 
cult to know what to leave out! 

It is certain that the Germans, in their fiend- 
ish cleverness, had able assistants in Russia, 
and even in high places in this Capital. It is 
also certaim there were patriotic Russians in 
the Duma and elsewhere who sought to over- 
come this traitorous influence. 

Probably the first open effort in the Duma to 
do this began in December, 1916, when some of 
these patriots made eloquent speeches, arguing 
for the organization that would make Russia 
invincible and calling attention to the faults of 
the existing Government. 

Thus began a visible conflict between the 
Duma and the Government, though of course 
individuals had seen and tried to remedy the 
defects. 

The dismissal of Mr. Sturmer by the Czar on 
November 23, 1916, and the appointment of Mr. 
Trepoff, as President of the Council of Minis- 
ters, was doubtless a result of the agitation then 
under way. 

The assassination of Rasputin on December 
30, 1916, brought about a climax in government 
affairs, for this strange man, with unusual 
psychical and mental powers—doubtless a mes- 
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merist—was certainly a power in Russia owing 
to the large following he had of religious fana- 
tics and political sycophants. 

He wielded strong influences and when he 
was removed chaos resulted in certain circles. 
At the same time charges of corruption against 
Government Ministers began to be made openly 
—and also that some Russians in high places 
were in direct communication with the Ger- 
mans, making preparations for a separate 
peace. 

All of this precipitated a great unrest and 
probably brought about the Revolution at the 
time it actually occurred, or made possible the 
spreading of the bread riots into a revolution. 
I have been assured that a revolution had been 
‘Cin the making’’ for some months, by the mas- 
ter minds of patriotic Russians, but that it was 
to be postponed until our German enemies were 
defeated. 

Undoubtedly the Germans saw their chance 
in all this turmoil and were instrumental in 
hastening the chaos. Yet these same Germans 
now insinuated that some of our Allies did that 
very thing! Clever—are they not! 

From all I can learn, the financial condition of 
Russia cannot be considered as satisfactory. 
Of course the war has made great drains on 
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the Treasury, and while Russian individuals 
have many roubles in the banks and secreted, 
they can not buy much with a rouble. This 
causes dissatisfaction, and such steps as the 
Government seems to have taken to improve 
matters probably cause more. For example, 
the peasant must sell his wheat, butter, eggs, 
etc., at a price set by the Government. He 
must buy his boots at a price set by the man 
who has boots to sell. There are many peas- 
ants, hence much complaining. 

One of the most impressive things here is 
the safety in which one may walk the streets 
at night. We do a great deal of walking, there 
being no other form of exercise available, and 
because we can best learn the city (and what is 
going on) that way. 

Here is a Nation without a flag; a Capital 
with no police force; one sees occasionally a 
man with a rifle, wearing a white band on his 
arm, standing or sitting at a street corner. No 
other protection is in evidence, yet I have not 
heard of any violence or theft since our arrival! 
We hear of much that took place during and 
immediately after the March Revolution. It 
will be simply wonderful if matters continue 
this way, but I do not see how they can. As 
soon as the lawless and the released criminals 
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learn how easy it is to ‘‘rob and run away’? the 
present security will end, but up to date it can 
only be described as marvelous. 

The absence of drunkenness is likewise very 
noticeable. 

Every one familiar with Russia tells us what 
a curse vodka (very cheap) and its effects were. 
To note that we have not seen a drunken man in 
our ten days here indicates what a change has 
been brought about. 

This letter is long enough! I will try to 
write you a weekly letter so you may know just 
what we are doing. I will write you more 
about the Revolution of March next week. 

With all love, 
Your —— 


Kirochnaya, Vosyem, 
Petrograd, 
May 22, 1917. 
Well—My dear 


A very busy week has passed and it is for- 
tunate for my promise to you that I have taken 
notes, as I could never remember all that takes 
place any more than I can remember all the 
Russian I hear. 

We are in our temporary apartment; moved 
in the rain just after I wrote you last week. 
The rain stopped after we had moved and we 
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have had fine weather generally, though it 
snowed the day before yesterday. What would 
you think if it snowed nearly all day in Wash- 
ington on May 20th? 

We have had a luncheon at the handsome 
apartment of Consul Winship, a dinner with 
our American friends of the Siberian Railway 
trip who live in the most modern apartment in 
the city, which is situated across the Neva, a 
dinner with our Counselor, Mr. Butler Wright, 
and his wife, have been to the ballet with Am- 
bassador Francis and to a luncheon given for 
us at the Restaurant Donon, so you see we are 
having a few diversions. 

The Russian Ballet! The Russian Ballet 
dancers! No—they are butterflies! Each rep- 
resentation is a pantomime of an interesting 
fairy or other story and I shall never tire of 
seeing them. 

Our more critical friends say that even the 
stage suffers on account of the revolution and 
that mistakes are made for which a punishment 
would have been awarded ‘‘before the revolu- 
tion’’, but it seems perfection to me. 

To this ballet school also very small girls of 
excellent families are sent; many stars are de- 
veloped to shine brilliantly; the training of the 
artists does not cease until they are retired for 
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age. It will be a calamity indeed if this Rus- 
sian art becomes a thing of the past, for noth- 
ing more beautiful and graceful can take its 
place. 

I have taken up active work, sewing, here in 
the American Lazaret. The Americans of Pet- 
rograd started this hospital for Russian sol- 
diers where they have all worked and spent 
money to a very great advantage indeed. By 
their efforts they have shown many a wounded 
Russian soldier what comfort really is, and 
have taught them trades wherewith they may, 
though crippled, earn a livelihood. When the 
soldiers go to their homes after being dis- 
charged from the American Lazaret each one 
carries with him a bag of clothes and other use- 
ful articles the amount of which depends upon 
the size of his family. Touching, appreciative 
letters have been received at the Lazaret, writ- 
ten by these men from their homes, and Miss 
Potter has translated many, having them 
printed in a pamphlet. 

Certainly this group of American patriots de- 
serves credit it will never receive for the 
‘¢American Propaganda’’ it has spread, the 
good effect of which cannot be denied. I am 
glad to add my mite to the great work. 

The soldiers and sailors in and near the Black 
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Sea have remained in a state of discipline far 
in advance of any others of which I can learn, 
except the ever faithful Cossacks. 

On Saturday last a large Committee from Se- 
vastopol, made up of sailors from the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet and of soldiers from the Sevas- 
topo] Garrison arrived in Petrograd and held 
an open meeting to which all were invited, with 
patriotic intent. 

Enthusiastic speeches were made by members 
of the Committee urging the necessity of re- 
maining in the war. Evidently this group has 
also decided that ‘‘all is not well in Russia’’! 
Our Ambassador made a fine speech which was 
most excellently interpreted by a Russian Na- 
val Officer and which was received with much 
cheering by the audience, but from what I have 
seen I suspect that a Russian audience is always 
ready to cheer the latest speaker. 

There has been an arrangement by which 
those attached to foreign Embassies and Lega- 
tions could purchase flour, butter, eggs and a 
small amount of wood from the Russian Gov- 
ernment. We have not been able to profit by 
that arrangement and it appears it may, like 
other conveniences, quite disappear. The 
struggle for food and fuel has begun in earn- 
est. Itis lucky, first, that Summer will soon be 
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here, and second, that we brought considerable 
foodstuff with us. 

The general unrest has begun to crystallize 
in a menacing series of strikes. Managers of 
factories are being forced, at the muzzles of 
many pistols and rifles, to increase wages to a 
degree that can only result in closing the fac- 
tories, and this at a time when the output of 
every factory is needed more than ever before, 
and the wages received absolutely essential to 
maintain life. Also, at a time when raw ma- 
terials, in some cases, cost one thousand times 
what they formerly cost! 

Imagine prohibitive wages under those con- 
ditions! Men in ‘charge of large business 
offices in Petrograd and Moscow are being simi- 
larly forced to increase salaries beyond all pos- 
sibility of remaining in business. Probably 
geese that lay golden eggs have never before 
been murdered on such a large scale, and the 
final result is inevitable; every industry so at- 
tacked must fail; the number attacked is in- 
creasing daily. 

We are very cheerful for it would be useless 
to be otherwise, but one can’t help seeing what 
is so evident as the ultimate ruin of Russia. 

It is all so interesting to me as I get it day 
by day from those I meet who have helped to 
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make the history and from those who saw it be- 
ing made. I only wish I could give you all I 
receive but time and space will not permit. 

As a matter of news, I can tell you that Fin- 
land is showing signs of ‘‘secession’’; I am not 
in a position to advise you as to the right or 
the wrong of this, but I believe Russia will lose 
thet interesting part of her former Empire. 
(There are other parts of Russia from which 
signs of a similar uneasiness come, and all is 
less well in Russia.) 

We walk about the streets at night, sometimes 
with an interpreter, viewing the bread and 
other food lines. Even now, when it is cold 
after the sun gets low, long lines of men, women 
and children sleep all night on the pavements in 
front of provision shops waiting for them to 
open in the morning. Some of these lines ex- 
tend for several blocks. 

These ‘‘bread lines’? and the riots they 
caused really started the revolution prema- 
turely in March. Working people from the sub- 
urbs whose factories had closed swarmed into 
Petrograd, where police and Cossacks patroled 
and threatened the mob. At the same time reg- 
iments of soldiers were kept ready to move 
from their barracks. Immediately before the 
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final crash, shops were closed and street cars 
stopped running. 

This latter measure is a common one in Pet- 
rograd and is put into effect, apparently, for 
two purposes—to prevent the transportation of 
the mob and to preserve the cars! 

There was a clash between the mob and the 
police (who were reinforced by Cossacks) on 
March 10th, but, though many shots were fired, 
probably few were killed or wounded and the 
mob began to believe that the soldiers would 
not handle it as severely as they had in former 
times. 

The next day, Sunday, March 11th, more fir- 
ing took place and it seems that more than a 
hundred people were killed in different parts 
of the city, but by late that night, when many 
more of the troops had been called out, all 
seemed quiet and the law-abiding began to hope 
that the end had come. 

The Nevsky Prospect has always been a gath- 
ering place for disorderly crowds and a large 
part of it was closed to traffic that night to pre- 
vent mobs gathering. But during the night the 
disorderly mobs had organized and the next day 
they appeared as real revolutionists, with ob- 
jectives in view and a determination to capture 
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Petrograd, which they proceeded to do, for dur- 
ing this day practically all the garrison of the 
city, about 25,000 men, went over to the revo- 
lutionists, though there was considerable fight- 
ing among the soldiers and many were killed, 
a large percentage of the dead being officers, 
some of whom committed suicide—most likely 
to avoid the decision then necessary as to 
whether or not they would join the Revolution. 

Among the regiments which joined the people 
was the famous Guards Preobrajensky Regi- 
ment, the origin of which was the formation of 
the boyhood playmates of Peter the Great into 
a military body in imitation of their elders. 
When he became Czar he formed the regiment 
with his friends as the nucleus and it was con- 
sidered a great honor to belong to it. That regi- 
ment had always been considered the most 
loyal to the Czar and when it ‘‘went over’’ the 
question of which side the soldiers would take 
was settled, so far as Petrograd was concerned. 

It has always been difficult to learn the num- 
ber of killed during the street fighting in Rus- 
sia. The authorities have removed the dead to 
prevent facts from being known; the relatives 
of the dead remove and conceal them to avoid 
becoming implicated in the riots. 

It is a matter of record and statement of eye 
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witnesses at this time that but few officers could 
be seen with the troops; possibly if they had 
been led by loyal officers the soldiers would have 
fired on the mob instead of joining it and the 
revolution would have failed, with many more 
dead. Many assert that the majority of the 
officers had agreed that they would join a revo- 
lutionary movement, but this one had come be- 
fore the time set for it and that the officers did 
not know what to do. 

It has been positively stated, and has ap- 
peared in the newspapers, that Mr. Rodzianko, 
President of the Duma at the time of the revo- 
lution, telegraphed the situation to the Czar 
and to leading Generals of the Army, before the 
serious demonstrations began and duriny the 
earlier part of the real disorders, urging 
prompt measures to save the Empire, but with- 
out receiving any word from the Czar. Some 
believe the telegrams were withheld from His 
Majesty; others assert that he did not believe 
the danger, as reported, existed. 

The shooting increased with the success of 
the revolutionaries, though efforts were made 
by thinking members of the Duma to organize 
for law and order. 

Public buildings were seized, their guards be- 
ing replaced by soldiers who had revolted. 
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Prisons and jails were among the buildings 
taken and it was at this time the political, mili- 
Aary and criminal prisoners were released in 
wholesale numbers. Many people were killed, 
officers who refused to give up their arms were 
murdered on the spot, the mob showing no 
mercy to any one who failed to comply instantly 
with its demands. Red flags began to appear 
and all other flags to disappear, as well as all 
symbols representing the Empire. 

At this time began what are said to have been 
the most gruesome and terrifying scenes of all; 
automobiles were seized, as well as motor 
trucks, and filled with armed men and machine 
guns; they went dashing about the city without 
apparent destination, but occasionally firing 
volleys at nothing in particular. Peaceful resi- 
dents kept close in their homes and some have 
told me they were terrified enough. 

By the end of the third day there was no or- 
ganized resistance, all the troops still loyal ap- 
parently having left the city and the police be- 
ing dead or in hiding; here and there a mis- 
guided patriot would alone oppose the mob, 
only to lose his life. It seems to have been a 
custom in Russia for anarchists to throw bombs 
from windows and, any one wishing to shoot 
into a crowd, to do so from such a point of van- 
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tage. It is related that, during the days of 
fighting in March, all one had to do in order 
to commit suicide was to show himself at a win- 
dow in the neighborhood where there was fight- 
ing; on both sides of the streets men with rifles 
were stationed, to shoot into the windows of the 
opposite side when a kead appeared. 

At this time it was reported that loyal troops 
were on their way to Petrograd to suppress the 
revolution, and preparations were made by the 
revolutionists to meet them, but it is reported 
that, while there was some doubt as to the atti- 
tude the advancing troops would take, the ma- 
jority of the revolutionists were firm in the be- 
lief that they would join in the revolution. 

Now I have written enough for this week. I 
intend to continue my notes and write you just 
a little bit more of this history, with each let- 
ter I send you. We are expecting mail early 
next week and it will be most welcome. 

Always affectionately yours, 


Kirochnaya, Vosyem, 
Petrograd, 
May 29, 1917. 


My dear Son: 

As you know, I am trying to write a series of 
letters and this will be one of them. I have ar- 
ranged so you wil! receive all those I believe to 
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be of interest to you, and will ask you to send 
this one to your brother, who will pass it along 
in accordance with the list I have furnished 
him. 

I simply cannot find the time to write to 
every one as I would like, but our plan of for- 
warding these letters to other members of the 
family will serve excellently to give all news 
from us. 

During the last week we have had generally 
fine weather, but have had to burn some of our 
precious wood in the large stove to enable us 
to keep warm enough. We build a fire of wood, 
wait till the smoke and fumes get out of it, then 
close the stove tight on the bright red coals. 
An efficient stove stays warm a long time but I 
am heartily glad that warmer weather will soon 
be with us. 

We are still unable to obtain flour, sugar and 
wood; the general food situation grows worse 
daily. A member of the Embassy staff called 
a few days ago and brought me a very hand- 
some present—a loaf of white bread!! 

We have been to three dinner parties, a lunch- 
eon and some teas this week, so we are not al- 
ways hungry! Probably owing to the quality 
of what one gets to eat it doesn’t satisfy for 
long. After a meal, of course, one is not hun- 
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gry, but very soon afterward another meal 
would be acceptable. As you are familiar with 
our modest appetites you will understand what 
I mean. 

Immediately after our arrival in Petrograd, 
at the reception given by Captain McCully, we 
met, among others, Prince and Princess Mac- 
sutoff, a truly charming couple. We have been 
to their house and they have been here; all four 
agree that we must be good friends, and I hope 
we will find others so attractive and friendly. 

I have been inspecting the provision shops 
with Mrs. Gaylord, an American who has been 
here for nearly twenty years with her husband 
and who kindly offered to help me learn the 
shops. 

We found a small amount of oatmeal and 
immediately bought it; a real treasure! 

My list of acquaintances grows and I have 
met more interesting and attractive Russians. 
In spite of the conditions I am going to like 
Russia and the Russians. 

I have continued work in the Lazaret; our 
sewing days there furnish opportunities for the 
American women to meet, and as the most of 
them have been several years in Russia, I learn 
much of value and interest from them. 

One of the sad but sure signs of a decaying 
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Russia is the lack of repair one sees on every 
hand; this was first and most noticeable on the 
Siberian Railroad, before we reached Petro- 
grad, but here it is true of streets, vehicles, 
buildings, everything. 

In my last letter I got as far as Monday, 
March 12, when, so far as Petrograd was con- 
cerned, the revolution was a success and every 
one was wondering what the Army would do. 

Some troops began to arrive from out of 
town but they were met at the railroad stations 
by committees of the revolutionists and were 
quickly won over. 

Wholesale arrests were now the order of the 
day and it seems that opportunity was taken to 
get revenge for personal wrongs, or fancied 
wrongs—hatreds; the arrests included all the 
Ministers, such of the police as were not killed 
as soon as located, also many minor officers and 
officials. 

To indicate the temper of the mob, it was this 
day the Hotel Astoria, the newest and most 
modern hotel in the city, which had been com- 
mandeered under the old régime for officers of 
the Army and Navy, was attacked and consider- 
ably injured. 

The mob believed shots had been fired from 
its windows so they charged and ‘‘captured’’ it, 
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firing many shots and killing a few people. 
They searched it thoroughly and arrested many 
on suspicion. Searches and arrests continued 
throughout the city and if a suspect resisted he 
was immediately killed. 

The next day was a continuation of what had 
gone before but efforts were made to establish 
some sort of order. News from other parts of 
Russia indicated they were following Petro- 
grad’s lead and success. Red flags multiplied 
and flags or other emblems of the old régime 
disappeared with absolute completeness. A 
semblance of organization and an attempt to 
form a government was started. The hunt for 
the police continued, though the real power of 
that once powerful organization was destroyed 
in one day. 

Many of the criminals who had been released 
were again arrested and confined; in general, a 
serious effort was made to control the lawless 
and that effort being continued is responsible 
for the security we now feel in walking where 
we will at night. 

Great credit is due those whose self-restraint 
led them to destroy stores of wine and liquor 
instead of drinking it, and this example by it- 
self shows that the March Revolution was a 
serious one, in which those taking part knew, 
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to be successful, they must avoid drunkenness; 
their manifest desire to make matters better 
was evident. That a smooth working machine 
for good government has not yet begun to work 
is not remarkable; what real government was 
ever established in three months? 

In all my inquiries I have not, until this week, 
learned from what I consider a reliable source 
just what happened when the Czar abdicated, 
though many accounts were printed at the time. 
I believe I can tell you now for I have it from 
a very intelligent intimate relative of Mr. Guch- 
koff who, with a member of the Duma, Mr. Shul- 
gine, went from Petrograd to Pskof, to which 
place the Czar had proceeded from Mogilef, 
Army Headquarters, when his train had been 
prevented by the revolutionists from going to 
Tsarskoe Selo or Petrograd. 

These two carried with them a form of abdi- 
cation which had been agreed upon in the Duma, 
it being the intention that the Czar should ab- 
dicate in favor of his young son, Alexis, but 
that the brother of the Czar, the Grand Duke 
Michael, would be made regent. 

There was a short discussion in the Czar’s 
train, Mr. Guchkoff stating the requirements to 
the Czar who replied that, owing to the ill 
health of his son (the boy was hemophilic), 
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he preferred to abdicate in favor of the Grand 
Duke Michael. The representatives of the 
Duma, after a short consultation, agreed to this 
and the Czar immediately signed the abdication, 
the night of March fifteenth. Those who were 
present at the interview seemed to have been 
much impressed by the calmness of the whole 
affair; there seems to have been no visible ex- 
citement on the part of any one present! 

In the meantime a temporary government 
had been formed in Petrograd and the former 
Czar returned to Army Headquarters where it 
is reported he was not received in even a 
friendly manner by those who had been his inti- 
mates; it was there, at Mogilef, that he was ar- 
rested on March 21st by a Committee of the 
Duma, accompanied by the new Military Gov- 
ernor of Petrograd, who went to Mogilef for 
the purpose. His wife, the unfortunate ex- 
Czarina, with all her children, was arrested the 
same day at Tsarskoe Selo by another commit- 
tee from Petrograd; the ex-Czar joined them 
the next day and the entire family has been 
kept there under guard at their palace since 
then. Many of the revolutionists seem to enjoy 
calling the former Czar ‘‘Colonel Romanoff’’; 
one sees it in the newspapers rather frequently. 

I cannot but feel, if my judgment of Russian 
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character is even partly correct, that the ex- 
Royal Family will yet suffer more than they 
have suffered. 

In this Russia as I see it, nothing is impossi- 
ble. There is a feeling against that family, ex- 
pressed not openly but by insinuation, which 
leads me to believe they are in greater danger 
than ever before; and not only that family, but 
others who have been occupying high places in 
Russia. 

Please do not decide I am a pessimist; I am 
anything but that; however, I see and learn so 
much that convinces me of the unreliability, to 
put it mildly, of the Russian masses. 

I am told of the disorders and of the murder 
of officers all along the Russian fronts; of the 
murder of officers in the Black Sea Fleet; of 
the most unusual and unnecessary steps taken 
by the revolutionists outside of Petrograd to 
cause suffering; of the excesses at Kronstadt; 
of the failure of well meaning Russian politi- 
cians now in the Government to control the vin- 
dictive lower classes, and I cannot see any thing 
bright in Russia’s future at present. 

Of course I do not talk like this to my Rus- 
sian friends, for I believe I already have sey- 
eral friends among those I have met several 
times. I try to cheer them and I succeed, but 
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Oh! again how glad I am that I am an Ameri- 
can! 

It is certain that there has been a change for 
the worse in the three weeks we have been here. 
If we can see it in three weeks it must be very 
evident. I again wonder if, the Germans are 
not having a great deal to say in all this and I 
am beginning to feel sure that they are; it is 
all so like what they would wish to happen to 
Russia! 

It is late, and one does not get a normal 
amount of sleep with ‘‘white nights’’ and en- 
tertaining friends and acquaintances all trying 
to prevent it! 

I have been learning all I can of the present 
government here and next week I will try to tell 
about it. 

Keep well, work hard, and believe in my great 
desire to see you. 

A heart full of love from your father and 

Mother. 


Kirochnaya, 8, 
Petrograd, 
June 9, 1917. 
My other dear Son: 


My last letter went to your brother but of 
course you will have seen that as well as my 
former letters before you receive this, Real 
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correspondence is out of the question for we 
estimate that about three months will be re- 
quired to receive an answer to a letter written 
from either end of the line. Even that period 
is uncertain, so do not be surprised if you fail 
to receive prompt answers to questions! 

We are fully enjoying the warmer fine 
weather which reduces the fuel question to that 
necessary for cooking. Our need became so 
great we had to borrow wood from the Dvornik 
—(a sort of janitor who carries wood from the 
basement to one’s apartment). Your father, 
after continued effort, managed to procure 
about two cords of wood which, without de- 
crease by theft, will last us a month. 

There is a remarkable system of what is 
called in the Far East ‘‘cumshaw’’ and in the 
United States sometimes called ‘‘graft,’’ we 
have discovered in connection with the wood 
proposition! One buys wood by the sahjen, 
about two-thirds of a cord; each sahjen con- 
tains ten visiyankas; one pays for a sahjen and 
mine visiyankas are delivered; of these nine the 
Dvornik gets one (plus a wage from the owner 
of the house plus a monthly money gift from 
the occupant of the apartment). The remain- 
ing eight visiyankas shrink somewhat when 
other occupants of apartments find it necessary 
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to borrow, as we did! There is a system of 
wood tickets supposed to protect the owner of 
the wood from such losses, but in this case pro- 
tection does not protect. 

We have again been to dinners and luncheons 
and teas, making new acquaintances and becom- 
ing better acquainted with those we have met 
before. It is perfectly legitimate to ask a host- 
ess in Petrograd where she found any part of 
the dinner and what she had to pay for it! 

Many Russian officers have called at your fa- 
ther’s office with a request, in each case, that 
they be sent to the United States to join our 
Army or Navy. The number of these callers 
increases and not a day passes without one or 
more coming for such a request. It is difficult 
to convince them that our laws prevent what 
they desire, and while they cannot have their 
wish gratified one must be sorry for them. 
There is very little in sight for them in Russia; 
many of them come in disguise; they are in 
hiding because they were more or less promi- 
nent under the old régime and they would be 
killed or imprisoned if recognized now. Your 
father invites some of them to luncheon or din- 
ner with us und they are sources of valuable 
information as well as interesting narrative. 
They are so confiding; they trust us absoiutely 
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and do not hesitate to tell anything they know! 
In addition, they are charming guests and we 
like some of them very much indeed. 

It may be, as stated, that only fifteen per cent 
of the population of Russia is educated, but 
even if that is true my short experience here 
shows that percentage to be very well educated. 
It is not wonderful that the Russians are lin- 
guists; the deeper I get in the study of their 
own language, the more reason I see for their 
ease in mastering and using others! 

Your father is obliged to have his office in our 
apartment and, to my great satisfaction he has 
obtained the services of a very attractive young 
lady as interpreter. Her father was a Colonel 
on the personal staff of the Czar and when the 
crash came he was arrested as a ‘‘suspect’’ and 
imprisoned for seven weeks in the Fortress of 
Peter and Paul. The young daughter decided 
she must utilize her excellent education to help 
the family and I am very glad she is to come 
here. 

The food problem becomes more difficult 
though the Government seems at times stronger 
and we hope that reconstruction has really be- 
gun. Occasionally one sees soldiers drilling in 
the streets and drill grounds, though the num- 
ber is very small as compared with the number 
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of soldiers in Petrograd; some are leaving from 
time to time, with more or less flourish ostensi- 
bly for ‘‘the front’’, but the tales we hear from 
officers returning from the various fronts and 
wishing to go to America confirm our suspicions 
that not many of them reach a ‘‘front’’, and my 
belief that Russia, as a factor of the war against 
Germany, has ceased to exist! From now on 
her military force and activity will become less 
and less. How can one help believing that this 
collapse, so helpful to Germany, is largely in- 
spired and aided by that despicable country? 

Just now we hear much of the ‘‘Kadets’’, a 
political party, and it will interest you to know 
where the name comes from. 

The initials of ‘‘Konstitutional Democrat’’ 
are ‘‘K. D.’’, plural, ‘‘K. D.’s’’; from those the 
word ‘‘Kadets’’ is simple. (In Russian ‘‘C’’ ig 
pronounced as our ‘‘S’’, therefore ‘‘K”’ for 
‘‘Constitutional.’’ ‘‘D’’ is pronounced ‘‘day’’). 

This party, which seems to include those most 
interested in what looks to us like a sane gov- 
ernment, is in the lead, both in the Ministry and 
with the people. They are, just now, backed 
by the Cossacks, which materially strengthens 
their hands. The trouble with all these politi- 
cal affairs in Russia is that, while to-day all 
seems serene and the Ship of State on a course 
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for a safe harbor, to-morrow the entire situa- 
tion may be reversed! I have never heard of 
such a kaleidoscopic control, and again my be- 
lief in German influence is strengthened, for 
every marked change is for the worse, as I see 
it; we are not permitted to congratulate our- 
selves for long at a time! 

The ‘‘white nights’? become more white; at 
midnight one can read ordinary newspaper 
print in the streets. Now we know why the 
heavy double curtains are at the windows and 
why one pair is so dark in color. 

We have learned that an American Commis- 
sion, headed by Mr. Elihu Root, and composed 
of some of our noted men, will soon be in Petro- 
grad. As a matter of fact we knew it a long 
time ago but were not supposed to mention it. 
Probably you knew all about it before we did. 
We are hoping great hope for if German and 
misguided Russian efforts are properly fought 
mow it will mean much to the Allies. If only 
the enormity of the efforts required and the 
necessities to carry them out can be realized in 
the Capitals of the Allies, all may not yet be lost 
in Russia, but that looks like an impossibility, 
for those of us actually here can hardly realize 
to-day that what we know happened yesterday 
really took place. 
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How much more difficult for those thousands 
of miles away and who have never seen Russia, 
to realize the conditions! 

I promised to give you an outline of the Tem- 
porary Government here, but that will not be 
easy, since both personnel and policy change 
rapidly. On March 16th the new Government 
was formed, the Ministry being quite like the 
one under the Czar, though of course with dif- 
ferent Ministers to replace those arrested by 
the revolutionists. Since then the Ministers 
have changed rather rapidly and it is useless to 
name all that have been in office; some of them 
are now in prison! Apparently it is unfortu- 
nate that the original Ministry could not have 
lasted longer, for I am assured that it contained 
‘‘the best men in Russia.”’ 

The principles of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, as published, and issued to the people, 
met with general approval and were adopted 
with the apparent intention of establishing a 
real government for and by the people. There 
were, of course, paragraphs intended to insure 
the safety of those who had made the success of 
the revolution possible, and there were small 
‘*jokers’’ indicating that the horny handed son 
of toil, whether or not he possessed ability, in- 
tended to help run the show. 
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The personal safety of former political pris- 
oners was also assured by the document which 
made no mention of any variety of offenses that 
might have made them prisoners. 

Probably there was some distrust by the rep- 
resentatives of the soldiers and workmen, to- 
ward the Ministers, who were educated, and 
therefore in that class we hear so much of now 
in a despised manner as the ‘‘Bourjewie,’’ by 
which they mean ‘‘Bourgeois.’’? The Ministers, 
some of whom are still in office, were compara- 
tively young and vigorous men who could have 
done very well, no doubt, in spite of inevitable 
mistakes if they had been permitted by the 
‘Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Deputies’’ to really 
govern. It scems that the Ministers have never 
had any actual power and what they had is de- 
creasing, the large body of men with the long 
name (above) permitting nothing of which they 
do not approve. 

It is all very well to talk of a government by 
and for the people, but what exists here now is 
not that at all. It is a rule by a very few men 
who have usurped the power, and, from all I 
can learn, is very much more ‘‘autocratic’”’ than 
the COzar’s government ever became, also 
mostly inspired by hatred, more deadly and 
lacking many of the comforts obtainable under 
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the old régime! Almost any reasonable advo- 
cate of a democratic form of government would 
become converted to Monarchy if forced to 
believe that Democracy means what we see 
here. 

Among the original Ministers who are still 
in office, some with different portfolios, are:— 
Prince Lvoff (President of the Council of 
Ministers), Nekrasof, Kerensky, Terestchenko. 

Guchkoff and Miliukoff, probably best known 
and best liked, were also members but have 
been replaced. There are grounds for the be- 
lief that they could not put up with the insane 
interference of the ‘‘Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Deputies.”’ 

One great handicap, in addition to that inter- 
ference, seems to result from the personal and 
party aspirations of some of the Ministers. 
The number of political parties is too large to 
consider enumerating it here, and probably will 
not permit any real concerted governmental 
action. When the desires of a Minister are 
thwarted he resigns; it would require either a 
very strong patriot or one with overwhelming 
personal ambitions to remain in the Ministry 
at the present time. 

The real power is vested in a secret commit- 
tee elected by the ‘‘Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
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Deputies’? (I am beginning to dislike that 
term). That group with the long name is made 
up of nearly three thousand members presum- 
ably representing the classes named in Russia, 
but really representing those in and about Pet- 
rograd. A very large class, the Peasants, are 
only represented as some soldiers are peasants. 
The ‘‘S. & W. D.’’ form a body too large to 
govern intelligently—too many personal inter- 
ests are involved; it is too ignorant, selfish and 
brutal to really govern a country. 

The various Army and Navy Commanders 
appointed by the Provisional Government, 
including the Commanders-in-Chief, have 
changed nearly as often as the Ministers; con- 
tinuity of military policy in the war became 
impossible; military operations slacked up ac- 
cordingly, and are still ‘‘slacking.’’ I cannot 
find that, at any time since the revolution, there 
has been an authoritative expression by the 
Government as to the war against Germany. 
There have been nearly as many policies in this 
respect as there are political parties. The re- 
sult seems inevitable. 

I can learn of no real reason for the brutal 
excesses that took place during, immediately 
after and in the name of the Revolution. 

These were shown in their worst form and 
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greatest extent at Kronstadt, but were general 
over the country; I suspect they resulted partly 
from hatred, individual and class, as well as 
from a condition that can be expressed as 
‘‘drunk with power,’’ or ‘‘intoxicated with 
freedom.’’ Possibly the excesses show ‘‘the 
real nature of the beast.’’ 

It is evident that some officers, in times past, 
took advantage of the great power they had 
over their men; possibly this brought on a class 
hatred against the officers; evidence in this re- 
spect is conflicting, excellent observers stating 
that the feeling between the officers and men 
was all that could be desired, and other excel- 
lent observers stating that the officers were 
eruel and brutal; doubtless they were at times, 
but it is certain that many of the officers bru- 
tally tortured and murdered did not deserve 
their fate because they, individually, had mis- 
treated their men. 

‘<BHlection’’ of officers began after the success 
of the revolution was assured and it resulted 
in some ludicrous exhibitions; we see some of 
them daily. Committees in companies, regi- 
ments, armies, ships, divisions, fleets were 
formed to administer and direct them. The 
effect upon routine and efficiency need not be 
described. 
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Time presses and I must end this letter. 
Please pass it along as arranged. 
All of our love to you, our dear boy. 
Affectionately, 
Mother. 


Kirochnaya, 8, 
Petrograd, 
June 12, 1917. 


My dear Sister: 

This is my first letter to you of the ‘‘family 
series’’ I promised to write from here. I shall 
assume that you receive all of them until I hear 
to the contrary. 

There is not much really new to write about, 
though I am seeing new things and hearing new 
details daily. The food difficulty is ever with 
us and Walter is now agitating the question of 
getting a supply of provisions from the United 
States before it is too late. It will only be a 
question of time when there will be practically 
no food and he wishes to anticipate such. There 
seems to be some difficulty in getting others to 
see that there will be a serious shortage, which 
is difficult to understand. We have begun to 
use the provisions we brought with us and Oh! 
how glad we are that we have them. 

There is an effort (and it requires effort) to 
keep up some entertaining, there being but lit- 
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tle else that can be done for recreation, and I 
am exceedingly glad that it is being done for it 
is the best way to meet the people; it is neces- 
sary to meet many if one is really to learn. 

The usual number of wild rumors that is to 
be expected when a country is as upset as this 
one, are in circulation, but I find that there is 
generally some ground for a rumor. ‘‘Wild’’ 
things really happen and I do not wish to dis- 
courage any one who relates them. There is a 
great deal going on in this unique effort to re- 
build a nation and one cannot learn about them 
by staying at home and seeing no one. 

It is necessary to meet and to talk to people 
from all over Russia as well as those in Petro- 
grad, and for that reason Walter does not dis- 
courage the Russian officers from coming to 
see him with their requests to be sent to the 
United States, though he is not able to grant 
such requests. He keeps them in conversation, 
and asks them to come again to see him when 
they come to Petrograd. 

He finds many of them most congenial and 
while one cannot help feeling sympathy for 
them in their really serious condition, it is diff- 
cult to understand why they do not organize 
to rebuild their shattered military forces. 
There would be difficulties which would involve 
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labor and danger, but to me it would be so 
much better to make the effort than to die as 
so many have died, by murder and suicide. 

Dear little Miss Guerardhy, the interpreter, is 
quite winning our hearts and we find her fam- 
ily, consisting of father, mother and brother, 
very attractive also. They are all very brave 
under circumstances that would quite warrant 
despair; heretofore they have lived in luxury, 
all their lives, and they have not been drones 
who, possibly, deserve punishment for their 
sins, as most likely some Russians who occupied 
high places in the past have deserved and are 
getting. 

Strikes and economic failures continue and 
grow all over Russia, while the conditions in 
the Army and Navy become steadily worse. 

I have given a dinner party! ‘‘That is not 
an unusual thing for you to do,’’*I hear you 
say. But it 2s, when you consider that I have 
been in Russia about a month and my four 
servants speak and understand not a word of 
any language but their own. The necessity for 
so many servants in a comparatively small 
apartment results from the requirements of the 
many bread lines, or rather ‘‘lines’’ for what- 
ever one gets for the household. There must be 
at least one servant in these ‘‘queues’’ at all 
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times in order to get the few items that are 
sold in the shops and we find we get more if we 
have two representatives making purchases for 
us! Many well-dressed ladies, officers of high 
rank and servants make up these lines. Here 
again the resignation is noticeable. 

There are lines for bread, meat, fish, milk, 
butter, eggs, kerosene, candles, ete., and it is 
a sad sight to see the shop closed—sold out— 
and that part of the line which had not reached 
the door melt away with looks sadly dejected 
to join another line at a distant shop. There 
are cards for all such commodities and the pur- 
chasers can only buy what the card calls for, 
though having a card does not insure ability 
to make a purchase! 

We were made happy by the receipt of a 
small mail this weck but it is distressing to 
read in our daily papers and in the magazines 
what is being published in the United States 
about Russia! There is a strict censorship 
which I must not violate in writing to you, but 
I may say that you need not believe any glow- 
ing accounts you read to the effect that Russia 
ig maintaining a continued activity in the war, 
nor of the arrival in Petrograd of any Russian 
Napoleons. 

Probably the censorship is partly responsible 
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for the erroneous accounts we read; possibly 
nothing else would pass the censor. 

Speaking of Napoleons—Ministers come and 
go rapidly but no one has yet deserved such a 
title and I am beginning to fear there is not, 
among these millions of Russians, one who can 
‘‘save Russia.’’ That expression is used often 
by our Russian friends:—‘‘How can we save 
Russia?’’ ‘‘Why don’t the Allies save Rus- 
sia?’’ ‘*Why doesn’t the United States do 
something to save Russia?’’ ‘‘Why do you 
send troops to France; why don’t you send 
them to save Russia?’’ These and many sim- 
ilar difficult questions are asked and are hard 
to answer, more particularly when all the Allied 
Military and Naval Attachés are working hard 
over the same problems. Walter has been try- 
ing since the second week of his duty here to 
get an agreement for a few reliable Allied 
troops to be sent here and save the day, to en- 
deavor to restore the morale. 

The size of the force needed will increase 
with every delay, and the necessity seems so 
urgent. 

The Root Commission is due here to-morrow 
and its presence means a busy time for our 
Embassy. Many of us are also hoping it means 
a clear conception in Washington, hence in 
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other Capitals of our Allies, of the real situa- 
tion here, its dangers, necessities and cure. I 
mean the dangers to the Allies. 

I have met several times a charming little 
Russian woman, Madame Vacquier, whose hus- 
band is an officer at the front and who herself 
spent two years at the front as a Red Cross 
nurse. 

She has seen Russian armies victorious, and 
in flight; she has many interesting and instruc- 
tive photographs and narratives concerning her 
experiences, and it is from such persons that 
a stranger can get a clear conception of Rus- 
sian character. 

Aside from her fund of interest about the 
war, She is delightful company and I am sure 
we shall be good friends. 

We are still ‘‘apartment hunting’’ for the 
rightful occupants of this apartment say posi- 
tively they will return. They have not asked 
my advice, so they will not receive it, but I am 
in a position to advise you not to visit Russia 
at this time, nor for some time to come. 

I am so sorry I missed seeing Russia when 
it was comfortable and safe to travel. It is, of 
course, a wonderful and rich country, with 
many places of natural and artificial beauty 
and interest, but it is a real labor to travel now. 
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Thousands of soldiers roam over the country 
and crowd the few trains. Even in Petrograd 
it is scarcely possible to use the street cars, for 
they are crowded to three times their normal 
capacity. Soldiers (who do not pay fare) fill 
the cars and cling to all available places out- 
side. Why more of them are not hurt I cannot 
understand, for I have even seen them standing 
on the ends of the axles, holding on with their 
hands in the windows. They do not seem to 
be going to any particular place; they ride for 
a while in one direction, see a car going at right 
angles and rush to cling on that one. Many 
have never before been in Petrograd; they wish 
to see it. 

I never imagined I would see so many idle 
men! Thousands of men in uniform doing 
nothing but sit on benches in the few parks and 
eat sunflower seeds! When the pocketful of 
seeds disappears (the bench is then surrounded 
by the shells) he decides he will take a street 
car ride; if the car passes a railroad station 
he decides he will go some place by train (any 
place will do); he has no ticket and there is no 
room for him, but he goes; the train stops at 
a station he has never seen before; he decides 
he will visit that village! 

More and more I become impressed with the 
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childish minds of these soldiers. On the other 
hand, when I hear of the horrible things the 
peasants and the soldiers do to the owners of 
estates as well as to the estates themselves I 
wonder how such children can think of all the 
horrible details; then I remember how uninten- 
tionally cruel a dear little girl can be to a kitten 
and it all seems more simple. 

Of some of the details I hear I cannot write 
you; possibly I can tell you some day. The: 
tongues of cattle are cut out to spite the owners; 
animals are skinned alive for the same purpose; 
beautiful paintings are cut and slashed because 
the peasant can see no use for them; other 
works of art destroyed for the same reason. 
Yet, with all this and worse going on in Russia, 
I feel a peculiar sensation of safety, and have 
no fear—though I am not a brave person at 
all. To be sure there still remains a certain 
amount of respect for foreigners which is evi- 
dent, but the most of us are in that despised 
‘‘Bourjewie’’ class and the respect will not last. 

A Russian mob is easily swayed. The Ger- 
mans, who undoubtedly know Russia better 
than do the Allies, will not continue to permit 
the Allies to be safe in Russia any longer than 
it pleases them to do so. And, by the way, the 
strict ban on the German language which was 
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in effect when we arrived is now a dead issue; 
of course there has been no decree issued per- 
mitting its use, but we hear it on the streets 
and nothing happens. There is a story told, 
and believed by many, that a gentleman in Pet- 
rograd was fined a few months ago for speak- 
ing in German to his dog! 

It is late by the clock, but still daylight; it is 
quite light all night now but we manage to have 
air and darkness in which to sleep. 

We send our best greetings, regards and love. 

Affectionately yours, 


CHAPTER III 
THE ROOT COMMISSION 


Kirochnaya, 8, 
Petrograd, 
June 19th. 
My dear ——: 


I am beginning to fear that my weekly let- 
ters will begin to have a sameness, in spite of 
all that is happening in this wonderful country! 
Howeyer, I will continue them until my con- 
science prevents, then I will increase the length 
of time between them. 

The Commission headed by Mr. Root arrived 
on the day set, June 13th, and took up its quar- 
ters in the Winter Palace. Living there, the 
members will not become impressed with any 
hardships I am certain and glad. 

I have begun to have Thursday afternoons 
at home, and am so happy, for our Russian 
friends come to drink tea with me. 

Walter has been very busy, with others of 
the Embassy Staff and members of the Root 
Commission who are learning all they can of 
Russia, each in his own department. 


I spend more and more time at the Lazaret 
63 
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and even bring sewing home with me. There 
is so much that can be done and there are so 
few of us to do it. 

The weather has improved greatly and is as 
beautiful as one could wish. We enjoy the 
relief from the shivering sensations the need 
for fuel economy forced us to endure. I am 
told it grows very hot in Petrograd in summer 
and that most of our friends will go to cooler 
Finland, but I doubt whether Walter will be 
able to get away for more than a few days at 
a time. 

We received a large mail since I last wrote, 
with fine letters from all of the family. I think 
I never before appreciated mail from home as 
I do here! I am again a temporary widow for 
Walter has gone to Sevastopol with Admiral 
Glennon to visit the Black Sea Fleet. 

In the meantime there are many social hap- 
penings, many of them connected with the pres- 
ence here of the Commission, and there are 
many new sights to see. 

One of the most wonderful things to me in 
Russia is the church singing—I cannot hear 
enough of it. There are many churches in Pet- 
rograd and one, very near our apartment, I 
pass frequently. If the choir is singing I al- 
ways stop to listen. I have only heard male 
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voices, but am told there are, at Christmas 
time, more wonderful mixed choirs. 

The Russian music of all kinds appeals to me 
strongly and I grow more sorry each day that 
so much of the beauty and charm of this coun- 
try is being destroyed—it is a very sad 
thought. 

Political affairs have been very quiet and I 
hear better news from the various fronts. I 
wonder if the presence of the American Mis- 
sion is not a restraining influence that will quiet 
matters temporarily! 

The anarchists are beginning to show them- 
selves and to make their presence felt. The 
number of street corner groups and orators 
has recently been on the increase. 

We hear that a large force of Cossacks is 
near the city, ready to prevent disorder. Why 
do you suppose the mob fears the Cossacks so, 
while all of my friends, of whatever nation- 
ality, are so glad to know they are about? Must 
be a good reason for so general a feeling on 
the part of both groups! 

Our usual conversation embraces much of 
food, revolution, counter-revolution, Provi- 
sional Government, Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Deputies, anarchists, and the high cost of liv- 
ing, until it grows somewhat monotonous. 
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T am a little uneasy about those who went to 
Sevastopol, for we hear rumors that the Kron- 
stadt Headquarters, containing always the 
worst elements, has sent delegates to Sevas- 
topol, hoping, in the absence of the loyal men 
stationed there with the Committee, of which 
I wrote some time ago, to stir up strife. 

That Committee from the Black Sea Fleet is 
now touring the country, in an effort to keep 
Russia in the war and to inspire their comrades 
to keep up the fight against Germany. 

It would be too bad indeed if, because of their 
absence on this patriotic mission, their own 
comrades, heretofore the most dependable 
in all Russia, should become contami- 
nated by the emissaries from Kronstadt! 
Doesn’t it all look like the evil hand of Ger- 
many? 

Sunday, June 24th. 

I was prevented from writing more on the 
nineteenth and have been very busy since. 
Walter surprised me by returning home yester- 
day from Sevastopol. He left again to-night 
for Archangel. I saw but little of him but he 
confirmed the rumors, the bad news, from 
Sevastopol. The night before his party arrived 
the soldiers, sailors and workmen there decided 
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to ‘‘dismiss’’ Vice-Admiral Kolchack, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Black Sea Fleet. 

They ‘‘dismissed’’ him and he gave up his 
command at three o’clock in the morning. 

One never knows what is best in such cases, 
but many believe it would have been better for 
Russia if Admiral Kolchack had gathered a 
few of his loyal supporters and defied those 
who dismissed him—if he had declined to be 
‘¢dismissed.’’ Probably there would have been 
bloodshed—possibly not! 

Now there will certainly be a repetition of 
the horrors that have taken place elsewhere 
when the lawless took control. While Walter 
was in Sevastopol he saw ‘‘committees’”’ of 
sailors visiting officers’ quarters on shore and 
demanding (and receiving) their side arms. 
Some officers broke their swords before sur- 
rendering them; one committed suicide rather 
than submit to the disgrace. 

The American Admiral and his party were 
met when they arrived at Sevastopol by three 
Russian Naval Officers, a sailor, and a work- 
man who is described as having been dirty, 
unshaven and horrid looking. 

It did not require many minutes for the 
party of Americans to learn how the land lay! 
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The sailor and workman had been detailed by 
the ‘‘Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Deputies’’ of 
Sevastopol as a part of the reception commit- 
tee, and these two accompanied the American 
officers everywhere, eating luncheon and dinner 
with them at the Naval Officers’ Club, and 
otherwise making nuisances of themselves. 
What a state of affairs! 

The American officers visited some of the 
ships, probably as a matter of form, and were 
glad after luncheon to go in an automobile to 
Balaclava, driving through the famous ‘‘ Valley 
of Death’’ and refreshing their history of the 
Crimean War. They were much impressed by 
a panorama painting of the Battle of Sevas- 
topol, which is appropriately displayed in a 
large circular house in the park and is very 
beautiful. 

At dinner that night the party was joined by 
another workman, who reported that, as a re- 
sult of two short speeches made by the Ameri- 
can Admiral, the Sevastopol Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Deputies had voted to rescind all 
their obnoxious orders of the day before except 
the dismissal of Admiral Kolchack. I wonder 
what they voted the day after the Americans 
left! 

It has grown exceedingly hot and I now 
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understand why we are advised to leave Petro- 
grad during summer. I probably will not be 
able to leave, in spite of the heat! 

Mrs. Pankhurst is here from England to see 
if she can help Russia through the Russian 
women. I have met her at tea and at a Russian 
Women’s Club, and find her to be a very inter- 
esting woman, not at all the type many have 
pictured her—she is sweet and womanly as well 
as being most intelligent. 

She gives us the sad news that our Ally, 
France, is growing very weak, and it seems 
that only the arrival of American forces in 
large numbers can save her. Our faith in our 
country permits us to believe that France will 
be saved! 

There have been receptions to the members 
of the Root Commission who remain in Petro- 
grad and I am glad to attend them to meet 
more people and to learn what occurs! My 
head is so full now, and I wish so hard that all 
of you at home could see things as they are 
here, that I am in a whirl. 

A peculiar arrangement was forced upon me 
when I engaged ice. I had to pay for a month 
in advance, and they promise to deliver if they 
can! 

This form of government is certainly for 
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some of the people—the iceman for example. 
The Embassy received some flour—our share 
is twenty-three pounds and I was glad to get it. 
To-night I had my first view of the Northern 
Lights and I will never forget the beautiful 
sight! There are many beautiful things in 
Russia—what a shame they must be accom- 
panied by so much disorder and suffering! 
Now I must stop and get some sleep. 
Appropriate greetings to all! 
Faithfully yours, 


Kirochnaya, 8, 
Petrograd, 
July 1, 1917. 
My dear ——: 


Another busy week has passed, both for Rus- 
sia and for me. Walter has been to Archangel 
and is back in Petrograd. He tells me the con- 
ditions of travel on those railroads are like 
what he found on the roads leading south. The 
Admiral and his party traveled in the private 
car of the Minister of War and Navy, so they 
escaped the crowding of the remainder of the 
trains, and were as comfortable as possible, but 
the rest of the train! And all trains they saw! 
Packed with humanity; soldiers riding on the 
roofs, steps and platforms of all the cars! 

He quite convinces me that I must not travel 
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at this time, for it would be quite inconvenient 
to get out of a compartment by way of the 
window, there being no other practicable exit, 
and when I tried to reénter find that my place 
was more than occupied by soldiers! 

I have again visited the Bazaar, called by 
some the ‘‘Jews’ Market’’ and by others the 
‘‘Thieves’ Market.’’ There are many bargains 
to be had there but I cannot run the risk of 
having a friend say, ‘‘Where did you get my 
rug?’ 

Robberies have increased in number, but this 
is not to be wondered at. There is no police 
force and the thieves know nothing will happen 
to them unless they are unfortunate enough to 
be caught in the act by a group of temporarily 
right-minded, when they would be torn to 
pieces; this is a remote possibility! 

Many jewels, pieces of valuable plate, rugs, 
pieces of handsome furniture, works of art, in 
fact everything to furnish a house and clothe 
one’s self is to be found in the Bazaar, all hav- 
ing come from some handsome apartments or 
palaces, but I cannot bring myself to buy and 
thus profit by the misfortunes of others. Many 
of the articles have been pawned, of course, by 
those who have now no income and must sell 
their belongings in order to buy food. 
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I have met frequently the woman ‘‘Colonel’’ 
of the much advertised ‘‘Woman’s Battalion’’. 
She is full of zeal, and hopes sincerely that by 
this movement of woman soldiers to the front 
the men will be made ashamed of their conduct 
in running away. I have watched the women 
recruits drilling at their barracks and march- 
ing in the streets; I have also observed the 
loafing men soldiers (though they do not seem 
to be real men, nor are they soldiers for any 
other reason than that they wear a uniform!) 
looking on and passing rude jests. 

I am convinced the ‘‘Woman’s Battalion’’ 
will not accomplish the excellent purpose for 
which it was patriotically started, but the faces 
of the drilling and marching women furnish a 
study; their determination and purpose is evi- 
dent from their serious and exalted expres- 
:aons; I have yet to see a smile on one face. I 
so dislike to feel as I do—that they will accom- 
plish nothing. 

There are now daily reports of clashes be- 
tween different political groups, sometimes ac- 
companied by the use of force, and always the 
more disorderly element wins; a certain ter- 
rorism, inspired by what they have done and 
will do is their strongest weapon and ally. 

If the presence of the Root Commission had 
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a restraining effect it is decreasing. Members 
of the Commission are in different parts of 
Russia, learning what they can of the real con- 
ditions, but there are many conditions which 
can only be learned by ‘‘keeping house’’, and 
those they will not learn. ~I am learning them, 
but have a certain feeling that my knowledge 
will only be of use in Russia; also, the knowl- 
edge is only of use here when accompanied by 
considerable philosophy! 

Now I have myself heard the ery ‘‘The Cos- 
sacks are coming’’ and have seen its effect on 
the mob. I was in a crowded street where 
many groups were being harangued by orators, 
when some practical joker started the cry. 
There actually were no Cossacks coming, but 
the danger of being trampled by that fearful 
mob in its rush to get clear of the imagined 
Cossacks was almost as great as if they had 
actually appeared and were riding us down. 
The looks of abject fear and terror that I saw 
on the faces will remain in my memory for a 
long time. 

Walter found that military conditions in the 
north were better than those with which we are 
now quite familiar hereabouts simply because 
fewer officers have been murdered. However, 
there is no discipline, therefore no military or 
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naval force worth considering. The food prob- 
lem is also grave; they had difficulty in supply- 
ing meals in their private car. They have now 
been to the Black Sea and to the White Sea—I 
am wondering what color they will visit next— 
it will be RED, wherever it is! 

We have been offered the beautiful apart- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. McA. Smith, a charm- 
ing American couple who expect to leave here 
about the time we must give up this apartment. 
We will be fortunate indeed if we can get theirs 
for it is attractively located on the Neva, next 
door to the French Embassy, and is furnished 
in exquisite taste and beauty. It is large, too, 
and will give us exactly what we want most. 

My days at home here are growing as my ac- 
quaintances increase in number and I will be 
glad to occupy a larger home. 

We have seen another interesting phase of 
Russian character; heard a pitiful wailing and 
observed three women who might have been 
the mother, wife and daughter of a departing 
soldier and who were showing every sign of in- 
tense grief, except that they were absolutely 
dry-eyed—not a tear to be seen! A Russian 
friend was with us and I commented upon the 
unusual sight. He said ‘‘That is nothing— 
these women weep very easily—doubtless they 
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are glad he is going away and they will be 
laughing before he is out of sight!’? They 
were. 

Mr. Root and members of his Commission 
visited our Lazaret where all those who have 
worked so hard were assembled to meet them. 
The actual hospital activities of the Lazaret 
are on the wane! Wounded are not arriving 
in Petrograd now for very obvious reasons. 
The hospital was established for wounded Rus- 
sian soldiers; we are beginning to ask how long 
we may properly maintain it under existing 
conditions. The sewing and the work con- 
nected with its upkeep must continue as long as 
we keep it open, but the spirit of mutiny is ex- 
tending and even wounded soldiers are begin- 
ning to believe that they are ‘‘free’’ to do 
entirely as they wish, regardless of necessary 
hospital regulations. Some private hospitals 
have been obliged to close on that account. 
‘‘Our’’ soldiers still remain ‘‘good’’ and we will 
keep it open as long as possible. 

This Sunday morning being as perfect as 
weather ever gets and all seeming quiet in our 
neighborhood, we decided to go to the Kazan 
Cathedral, on the Nevsky Prospect, where a 
special service in honor of Mr. Root and his 
associates was to be held. We started to walk 
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to the Cathedral and were congratulating our- 
selves upon the beauty of the day and the total 
absence of disorder. While thus pleasantly en- 
gaged we came to a cordon of polite but firm 
soldiers; much above the average in appear- 
ance, cleanliness and manner, but who posi- 
tively refused to yield to my smiling appeals 
for permission to pass; even the heretofore 
sesame of ‘‘Amerikansky Posolstvo’’ (from 
the American Embassy) failed in effect. We 
saw great crowds on the Field of Mars but were 
too far away to determine what was going on. 
One of the cordon who really seemed somewhat 
inclined to be nice, only he would not let us 
pass, advised us to follow one of the canals, 
take another street, and gain the Nevsky 
higher up. We started, but soon ran into an- 
other cordon through which we could not pass; 
a more roundabout way was selected and soon 
we were in sight of the Nevsky, though some 
distance from the Cathedral, and all seemed se- 
rene and normal. 

But! Just around the corner we were about 
to turn came the ‘‘put-put-put-put-pp-pp-pp 
puuuuunttttt’’ with which our ears had become 
somewhat familiar as the music of the machine 
gun. 

People in a stampede came tearing down the 
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street where we were, their faces indicating 
great terror, and reminding me of what I had 
seen when ‘‘The Cossacks are coming’’ was 
shouted. 

The faces of two women, in particular, I shall 
not forget; one was carrying a small bottle of 
milk, something very precious now and hard to 
get, and her look seemed to be more one of ter- 
ror lest the milk be spilled than for her own 
safety; the other was carrying a bundle and 
dragging a small child; her wildness seemed to 
be inspired by the necessity to save the child; 
the two expressions were alike, yet different, 
while both showed more fear than I have ever 
seen similarly expressed. 

We slipped into a large open doorway, Wal- 
ter placing me behind a soldier who. was on 
guard there and at whom we smiled in a very 
friendly manner, where I was out of the more 
or less dangerous human current, then looked 
out to find all serene again, no ‘‘put-put-ting’’ 
at all, and the woman with her precious milk 
returning toward the Nevsky as though nothing 
had happened. The time could not have been 
more than two or three minutes between her 
departure from that street in great fear and 
her return to it quite calm. 

A Russian gentleman who had joined us in 
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our efforts to pass cordons volunteered to go 
to the near corner of the Nevsky and see what 
all the excitement was about. He returned 
with the report that all seemed quiet and we 
again started for the Cathedral, but, on the 
Nevsky again ran into a line of soldiers through 
which we could not pass and around which 
there seemed to be no means of reaching our 
destination. We walked back to our apart- 
ment, better for the exercise on this beautiful 
day, sorry to miss the special service, and quite 
convinced that Petrograd is ‘‘difficult’’! 

To-night I became a temporary widow again; 
Walter leaves to visit the naval forces around 
the Baltic. If any one had told me I could, 
without dying of fright, remain for nights 
alone in a large apartment on the ground floor, 
with only Russian servants upon whom to de- 
pend, with the greatest disorders going on, I 
should have considered that person not well- 
informed as to my bravery! It is a fact I have 
done just these things, am still alive, and have 
not even been badly frightened; I cannot under- 
stand myself at all! I have more reason to be 
uneasy right now than I have ever had in my 
life but I am going to bed and sleep. 

Good Night! 

Affectionately yours, 
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Kirochnaya, 8, 
Petrograd, 
July 7, 1917. 
My dear —— 

Somehow I am too busy to do those things 
I wish most to do! 

I hope my meaning is clear to you, it is not 
quite clear to me! The necessities grow mo- 
notonous, for it is really a struggle to live here. 
Yet, there is so much of interest that I would 
not leave if I could. Possibly a man would say 
the foregoing proves J am a woman! 

Walter has been to Revel, Riga Gulf, Hel- 
singfors, and other points in the Baltic, and has 
returned. He reports a very interesting trip, 
but a sad one inasmuch as he is now fully con- 
vineed that the Russian Navy, as a fighting ma- 
chine, no longer exists! He heard many of the 
sad details of cruelty and murder of which I 
have briefly written you and now he knows that 
Russia is out of this war, only to be brought 
back by efforts too great for the Allies to real- 
ize as necessary or attempt to make. 

There is an undercurrent here, plainly evi- 
dent, but not possible for a stranger to trace, 
and impossible to describe, indicating that we 
may expect an upheaval before very long. I 
know of meetings, drilling, propaganda and ac- 
cumulation of arms that can only mean one 
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thing. When that thing will happen, no one 
not in the ‘‘meetings’’ can tell. 

Matters do not remain at a standstill; they 
grow worse each day, but it is only after a few 
days have passed that comparisons can be 
made. The price of everything that is for sale 
(not a large variety!) has soared almost beyond 
belief, but one has only to attempt to make a 
purchase to believe. 

While walking on the Nevsky with an in- 
terpreter, among the thousands of idly strol- 
ling soldiers, we heard a substantial looking 
woman say ‘‘I have lost two sons in this war 
and I want these idle soldiers to go to the front 
instead of staying in Petrograd and eating all 
the bread!’’ 

The numerous street crowds being addressed 
by men and women, as well as the indoor an- 
archistic meetings, have greatly increased in 
numbers. Now I can begin to understand what 
they are talking about, and I hear one orator 
arguing for a continuance of Russia in the war, 
and another affirming loudly that war is not 
necessary and must cease. The fact is that 
Russians will now continue to kill each other, 
but will cease killing Germans! How childish 
are the Russians and how fiendishly clever are 
the Germans! 
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We could overcome their cleverness if we 
were to make sufficient effort but effort costs 
time and money and force; it first of all re- 
quires understanding at the sources of power 
and money, and we despair! 

Why am [ not blessed with millions in money! 
They could be used here now to a better advan- 
tage than at any other place in this upset world 
of ours! There are many Americans here who 
are doing all they can, but there are too few, 
and they are too poorly equipped to stem the 
tide that is not only bringing Russia to her 
ruin, to the detriment of the world, but will cost 
the United States and our Allies thousands of 
lives and millions in wealth, 

I saw a wonderful sky over the Neva last 
week. It was streaked with a vivid pink, with 
a grayish haze lower down, seeming to envelop 
the steeples, roofs and dome on the opposite 
side of the Neva. 

(The political atmosphere is surcharged with 
evidences of terrors to come and even the ele- 
ments seem to try and portray them. I am not 
superstitious but with the permanent threat 
now existing, I am likely to assign unlikely 
meanings to those things which are quite natu- 
ral.) At the same time I saw the moon rise, 
and T wondered if the moon had grown since I 
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saw it full the last time! It was so large and 
brilliant! It looked like burnished silver—not 
the same moon at all with which I am familiar! 

Everybody was kind to me while my husband 
was away and I was taken by the Ambassador 
and others to the few entertainments that were 
given. Many friends came to see me and had 
me to dine. I also had several here for lunch- 
eon, tea and dinner. It is not a healthy atmos- 
phere in which to be alone and I am fortunate 
to have so many friends. 

We have been invited to visit with a delight- 
ful Russian couple, a Naval Commander and 
his wife, on Oesel Island. It would be a charm- 
ing ‘‘holiday’’ but I do not see how we can ac- 
cept. Walter believes it will only be a ques- 
tion of time, probably before winter begins, 
when the Germans will decide they want that 
island and others around Riga Gulf. I do not 
wish to be there when they capture it, for I 
have heard too much of the acts that are com- 
mitted by defeated Russian soldiers and sail- 
ors! 

The Ambassador gave a reception on July 
Fourth which was attended by all Americans 
as well as many of other nationalities. It 
would have amused, (and probably also have 
disgusted) you to see the maneuvers of certain 
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people to attract attention to themselves! It 
takes all kinds of people to make a world, but 
those who believe they can only advance by 
pushing others behind can well be dispensed 
with. And that principle, by the way, is the 
one influencing the Russians now seeking 
power. We heard of much ‘pushing behind’? 
(which includes everything, even murder) but 
we fail to observe an advance in any particular. 

Mrs. Smith, whose apartment we expect to 
occupy, arranged a meeting at the hotel As- 
toria, where Mrs. Pankhurst could address 
those interested and where all could express 
their views, with the object in view of starting 
some Allied Propaganda to overcome that be- 
ing spread by the Germans. Mrs. Pankhurst 
is a most interesting and attractive speaker, 
who fully understands her subject. The object 
of the meeting is a most worthy one, but one 
that Governments, not invididuals, should take 
up, the reason being that the task is too great 
for individuals. 

We continue our sewing at the Lazaret— 
which reminds me—yesterday an incident oc- 
curred which cheered us considerably. One 
wounded soldier who had been cared for there 
and who had been discharged as cured, some 
days ago, returned yesterday and told the oth- 
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ers who are stil] being treated that they were 
free, did not have to obey hospital regulations, 
and advised them to mutiny. The wounded 
soldiers, without other inspirations than their 
own feelings, ordered him to leave the hospital 
immediately. If only such feelings could be 
generally invoked! We are so few! 

The Root Commission begins to talk of leav- 
ing, and we are sorry, for their presence in- 
spires hope. Numerous Allied conferences are 
taking place and every one is working hard for 
the good of Russia, but even our wonderful 
railroad men who are now here feel that they 
will be prevented from carrying out reform by 
Russians. What a country for intrigue! 

We are hearing more and more of Mr. 
Kerensky, and less of other members of the 
Ministry. As might be expected, many dam- 
aging tales are circulated concerning this man 
who is becoming prominent. 

In the absence (apparently) of any one else 
to lead, I am hoping Kerensky will be able to 
do it, but some of his speeches seem hysterical, 
and some of his orders, particularly as they re- 
late to the Army, show him to be anything but 
practical. I hope he is not as false as some 
stories of him indicate! 

There are some parts of the Navy remaining 
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‘‘yood.’’ Recently some (‘‘good’’) submarines 
lined up some (‘‘bad’’) battleships at Hel- 
singfors and the crews of the submarines in- 
formed the crews of the battleships they would 
sink said battleships if the crews thereof did 
not behave themselves and cease threatening 
the Commander-in-Chief. This is a perfectly 
true story and indicates the condition of the 
Russian Navy in the Baltic. (I omit similar 
stories that I do not believe to be true.) 

The crews of some destroyers decided at a 
meeting that they were not satisfied with the 
way matters were going in Petrograd. They 
‘‘voted’’ to go and bombard Petrograd, thereby 
administering what they believed to be a much 
needed rebuke. They required their officers to 
assemble with them and ordered them to con- 
duct their vessels to Petrograd for bombarding 
purposes. The officers declined. The men 
said, ‘‘Very well, we will get other officers to 
take us and we will kill you.’’ This shows the 
disposition of ‘‘free Russian sailors.’’ 

And so it goes—no one knows how far it will 
go. We have been wondering where all the 
money came from, for it is in evidence among 
the soldiers and sailors. Now we believe we 
know, for I am creditably informed that Rus- 
sian money was once made in Germany. This 
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method of making war was used by Napoleon, 
and I suspect the German General Staff is not 
less cunning than he was! 

The food and fuel situation continues to grow 
worse, though this is said to be the best month 
for both. However, it not being a good season 
for transportation, we can’t get the food and 
fuel. We have received some few small pack- 
ages of food from the States, and Oh! how wel- 
come they are! 

With love and affection to all. 

Faithfully yours, 


CHAPTER IV 


A REVOLUTION! 


Kirochnaya, Vosyem, 
Petrograd, 
July 18, 1917 
My dear Aunt Nell: 


This time there is so much to tell you I 
hardly know where to begin. The Root Com- 
mission left (Monday, July 9th). 

As one of the most interesting things that 
has happened to me, Mr. and Mrs. McA. Smith 
called one afternoon and brought me ten eggs! 
That is real friendship, but it is also a gift that 
is beyond my power to return in kind or value. 
Ten eggs were worth more to me at that par- 
ticular time than ten dollars! 

We all went to the station to say ‘‘Good bye” 
to the Commission when it left and took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to look in the train of 
the former Czar, which had been turned over 
for the use of the Commission. It is a truly 
luxurious train and I wish I could travel in it. 
Some of the rooms are very large and beauti- 
fully furnished; some of the staterooms are 
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I was interested in the table upon which the 
abdication was signed, and particularly in the 
tastefully decorated rooms formerly occupied 
by the children of the Czar. 

We began to hear unpleasant rumors of an 
uprising immediately after the departure of 
Mr. Root, and we actually saw the anarchists 
drilling. It was done openly and any one 
wishing to see it could do so. 

One does not stop routine when rumors of 
trouble begin. 

There would be no routine if we did that! 
We had an opportunity to hear what had been 
called the Imperial Orchestra and I am very 
glad we went; I am more than ever in love with 
Russian music. It was really wonderful! 

I even gave another dinner party! 

Four of the Embassy Secretaries and At- 
tachés took a beautiful palace ‘‘over on the 
Islands’’ (across the Neva), the Russian owner 
of which was very anxious to have it occupied 
by Americans in order that it might be pro- 
tected from the mobs. Just before they took 
possession one of them learned it was about to 
be seized by the anarchistic soldiers; he hastily 
secured an American flag, jumped into an auto- 
mobile and managed to reach the palace just in 
time to hoist the flag before the soldiers ar- 
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rived. They grumbled some, but went away, 
the respect for foreigners not yet having en- 
tirely disappeared. We dined there recently 
and it almost makes me ill to think of those 
unclean soldiers occupying such a beautiful 
home; they actually are occupying similar ones. 

We have received our first mail in more than 
a month. That is a very unpleasant feature of 
our stay here. 

We have spent a day at Sestroyetsk, a charm- 
ing seaside resort near Finland, where one of 
my Russian friends, Madame Vacquier, has a 
cottage. It was a relief to get out of the heat 
and tension of the city. They use the beach 
wagon-bath-houses there, drawn in and out of 
the water by a horse which seemed to enjoy his 
part of the fun very much. I had not before 
the convenience of getting into a bath house 
fully dressed, on dry land and being taken to 
sea while getting into a bathing suit, with the 
reverse operation when tired of swimming. 

Sestroyetsk is in and surrounded by a vast 
pine grove and the pine laden air, straight from 
the sea acts like a stimulant. We had luncheon 
and dinner with my friend, coming into Petro- 
grad late at night, sorry we could not stay there 
and willing not to see a soldier for a month. 

There are a few bridge parties these days 
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and we play as often as convenient. Our 
friends are beginning to dread going out at 
night and no one seems to have time to play 
cards by day; it is about the only recreation 
possible now, and with the never absent tense 
atmosphere in which we live, recreation is prob- 
ably as great a necessity as it is for those actu- 
ally at the front. 

Monday night, the sixteenth, Walter was 
working in his office and I was in the drawing 
room translating a receipt from English into 
Russian, in order that my very good cook could 
give us some real American biscuits if we get 
flour. The door bell rang and I heard a man 
in my husband’s office, talking earnestly. As 
there are many visitors of that sort I thought 
nothing of it, but soon he came in and said 
quietly, ‘‘Please put your most valuable small 
things in a bag and be ready to leave for the 
Embassy in five minutes!’’ I said, (of course!) 
‘“Why?’’—when he told me to look out of the 
window. There they were!!! Hundreds of 
the worst looking armed men I ever expect to 
see, coming up our street! The rumors were 
being confirmed and trouble was upon us. 

You should have seen me hurry! I had heard 
the noise of tramping feet, but there are sev- 
eral barracks on our street and often soldiers 
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in considerable numbers pass, either in ranks 
or just wandering along, so the noise did not 
interest me. 

The gentleman who called was a Russian 
aviator, an officer, who some weeks ago came 
to ask Walter to send him to the United States 
to join our forces. We had him for luncheon 
with us and he has been here several times to 
call. 

Monday evening he arrived from Moscow in 
civilian clothes (as a disguise), and was met 
at the station by his orderly who told him what 
was going to happen that night. He immedi- 
ately took an czevoschick and hurried to our 
house, telling us there would be a big fight and 
much of it would take place on our corner! We 
did not believe it until the head of the column 
appeared, when he remembered that in the big 
revolution this corner had been a very bloody 
spot, and he asked me to get ready to leave for 
the Embassy. The Russian officer insisted 
upon accompanying us there, saying he could 
talk to the anarchists in their own language, 
and, because of the way in which he was 
dressed, he could make them believe he was one 
of them, so we left, telling our servants to fol- 
low us; by the time we could get out of our 
front door the street in front of the house was 
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filled with the dangerous looking creatures and 
we had to face them as we went out! UGH!! 

At the Embassy not a word had been heard 
of the uprising but soon members of the Staff 
began to arrive with reports of the same nature 
from all parts of the city, as well as fighting in 
some parts, and very soon we could hear the 
firing from many directions. Scouts were con- 
stantly leaving the Embassy and returning to 
report conditions. Walter counted seven thou- 
sand * in the column that passed our house and 
from the various reports turned in at the Em- 
bassy it was estimated that there were at least 
seventy thousand armed workmen and soldiers 
in charge of the city that night. In addition 
there were the ever present auto trucks full of 
men, rifles and machine guns, and they dashed 
merrily about, on their joy-riding terrorism 
bent. . 

I saw one automobile ‘‘commandeered’’ 
(which is a polite term here for ‘‘stolen’’). It 
was quite near the Embassy, as we were on our 
way from our house. A group of armed men 
simply took the car and climbed in. It was a 
limousine, so they broke all the glass in order 
that their rifles might project in a more satis- 
fying manner! I saw another in which the 


“The eounting was done by means of a stop-watch, 
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glass at the back had been smashed in order to 
permit the muzzle of a machine gun to show 
itself. Of course the gun pointed to the heav- 
ens, but it looked well there and could make a 
noise pointing upward as well as in any other 
direction! Besides, the bullets would come 
down some place, and were just as likely to kill 
women and children as though they had been 
from an aimed gun! 

These were the anarchists, the Leninites, the 
ones who had been drilling ‘‘on the Islands,”’ 
and Lenine is the one who came here through 
Germany, with a special permit from the Ger- 
man Government, and was permitted to enter 
Russia. Had Germany a hand in this? 

Well, after Walter had made several scout- 
ing trips from the Embassy he finally tele- 
phoned to the Embassy from our apartment, 
saying he would come for me and we would 
spend the rest of the night at home. About one 
o’clock in the morning I left the Embassy, es- 
corted by six of the younger men of the Staff, 
who insisted that they would ‘‘see us safely 
home.’’ We were about two blocks from the 
Embassy when we ran into hundreds of march- 
ing, singing anarchists! We went on, and the 
marchers passed our home as we went in the 
door, darkened our windows, made a dim light 
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and had some refreshments, including some 
fudge I had made with chocolate and sugar 
from Vancouver. We were in bed by two 
o’clock, and slept well, with no disturbances. 

The next day, Tuesday the seventeenth, there 
was really not much excitement (for Petro- 
grad). While we were at breakfast a few 
thousand workmen, women and_ children 
marched past our windows singing—most Rus- 
sians sing as they march—their red banners 
notifying those interested that they wanted 
bread. 

Machine gun and rifle shots could be heard 
nearly all day, and just as we were about to 
sit down for luncheon they began at our popu- 
lar corner and it sounded as if they were firing 
in our windows, but they were not. The sight 
on the street was one long to be remembered, 
with men, women, children, horses, all going as 
fast as they could, away from the shooting, 
which did not last long, and after it finished 
the street was quickly filled again as though 
nothing had happened. We ate luncheon in 
our bedroom, that room being the one most 
protected from bullets! 

During a lull in the fighting, that afternoon, 
Mr. and Mrs. McA. Smith came to see us; 
shortly after they arrived our corner again be- 
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came a battlefield, with the most violent firing 
we had yet heard. Our friends stayed for din- 
ner but took advantage of the next lull to get 
to their home, only about six minutes of brisk 
walking from our apartment. They telephoned 
their safe arrival and said they had passed 
through the ‘‘battlefield’’ and had counted six- 
teen dead horses in the street, with men, killed 
and wounded, in a nearby church. The horses 
were not all removed for several days, and the 
killed were the Cossacks who had driven the an- 
archists across the Neva. We learned that the 
firing was all done by the anarchists, the Cos- 
sacks having charged with knouts only. 

During the day the rumors of trouble in Fin- 
land were confirmed and I believe, officially, 
Finland is no longer a part of Russia. 

If the Finns can establish law and order they 
are fortunate in their freedom from Russia, 
for it will be many a moon before there is peace, 
plenty, law and order in this country, rich 
though it is. 

To-day we got additional details of the fight- 
ing everywhere last night, and, as usual, an in- 
telligent estimate of the number of killed can- 
not be given! The net result is that the an- 
archists have been driven out of this part of 
the city and are again at their headquarters 
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across the Neva, defying the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, which, in its representatives, is now 
difficult to locate. 

Lenine, on his arrival here, commandeered 
(still polite) and was permitted to do so, the 
beautiful and magnificently furnished palace of 
a former Court favorite, a ballet dancer, and 
that is where his headquarters are now. I have 
talked with a Russian officer who has been in 
it since being occupied by Lenine and his 
‘‘staff.’? He tells the usual story of wanton 
destruction, filth and lack of appreciation of 
the art in the palace. 

The end is not yet, for these anarchists know 
they captured Petrograd in a night, and, though 
the Provisional Government took it back, open- 
ing all the draws in the bridges across the 
Neva except one, to keep the Leninites away 
from the city, it is not so far across the Neva, 
after all, and they will ‘‘come back.”’ 

They organized, drilled openly, scattered 
propaganda, accumulated arms and ammuni- 
tion, and otherwise planned to capture Petro- 
grad, which most Russians consider to be Rus- 
sia, before this premature effort. We knew 
they were doing all this, so of course the Pro- 
visional Government knew it. Why did they 
not stop it? 
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Is it because there is a traitor (or more than 
one) in thatcamp? This effort, which has tem- 
porarily failed, was made because many of the 
Cossacks who were hereabouts to preserve law 
and order, were sent to Finland to put down the 
uprising there. 

A very few remaining Cossacks were suffi- 
cient to drive back the many thousands of an- 
archists this time. 

Who will drive them back the next time? 

This letter is too long, but——! 

Always yours, 
Affectionately, 


Kirochnaya, 8, 
Petrograd, 
July 26, 1917. 


My dear 
There is so much to tell you, so much [ can’t 
tell you, and so little time in which to tell you 
what I can! I wish I had a stenographer; my 
brain works so much faster than my fingers! 
When we first arrived here we learned that 
a Constituent Assembly, elected by all Russia, 
would soon meet and prepare a constitution and 
form of government for the country. That ar- 
rangement seemed to be logical, to meet with 
the approval of all concerned, and apparently 
every one was anxious to have the Assembly 
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meet, thus ending the inevitable lack of organi- 
zation after the gigantic March revolution. 

‘‘Law and order’’ in a way still existed and 
the largest part of the army was still in a state 
of discipline. To our great regret the meet- 
ing of the Constituent Assembly was post- 
poned; it continued to be postponed, and it has 
not met yet. Some hidden power is preventing 
that meeting and that power is an enemy to 
Russia. I wish I really knew the Russian 
agent of that power! It is, of course, anarchis- 
tic but is it also traitorous and acting for the 
Hun? 

There is another responsibility to be located, 
and that is the one which began the disintegra- 
tion of the Army. The first official order in this 
connection was issued by the Ministry of the 
Provisional Government, possibly to gain the 
friendship and backing of the soldiers, so the 
responsibility for that must be accepted by that 
Ministry, but it was soon evident there would 
be no army under its provisions, which, in gen- 
eral terms, abolished discipline; futile efforts 
were made to revoke portions of it. Who pre- 
vented the restoration of discipline? I am al- 
most persuaded it was Mr. Kerensky, who has 
certainly been working to gain control, and who 
has already become very prominent and popu- 
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lar. He dashes busily around, from rear to 
front and from one front to another, making 
impassioned speeches, but disintegration goes 
on and he really does nothing but make 
speeches! Of course it will require strength, 
both of character and in force, to remove any 
‘‘privileges’’ the soldiers are enjoying, but it 
also requires both of those to hang a man in 
the United States who has committed a murder. 
In other words, I see so much weakness and so 
little strength! 

I have seen dead horses in the streets and 
the blood of killed and wounded men; I hope I 
will never see dead and wounded men lying in 
the streets. The marvelous speed with which 
the killed and wounded are removed from the 
scenes of combat still remains! This shows 
an ability to organize much beyond that shown 
in other important matters. 

Cossacks from the front have arrived-in Pet- 
rograd as well as other forces showing signs 
of active campaigning, but though the Provis- 
ional Government states it has complete con- 
trol, Petrograd is practically surrounded by 
armed anarchists. 

My Russian friends assure me matters will 
become ‘‘normal’’ (normally unsettled) for a 
time—that the anarchists will not make another 
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serious attempt until they have completed their 
organization, that they now know how easy it is 
to take the city and the next time they capture 
it they will keep it. They know their Russia 
and I believe them. 

A Russian officer friend who came to warn us 
of the last uprising called recently with an 
automobile and took us to a beautiful place 
about fifteen miles in the country to call on his 
friends who owned the estate. 

We so enjoyed wandering about the large 
and handsome park and through the gardens. 
The residence is a veritable museum and one 
would be obliged to stay there a long time to 
fully appreciate and enjoy its wonders in art 
and antiquity. The host has about twenty offi- 
cers as guests, many of whom have been 
wounded in the war, and I noticed that they 
were all well armed; I suspect it will be un- 
healthy for any one to try looting and destroy- 
ing that estate! 

We greatly enjoyed an afternoon and even- 
ing of exquisite Russian hospitality and friend- 
liness, which remainds me so of our own sub- 
stantial Southern homes. Indeed, there is 
much in this Russia just now that brings to 
mind what I have heard of our South immedi- 
ately after the Civil War. 
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Quite late at night we started for Petrograd 
and were flying along a good road near the city 
when we were brought to a sudden stop by a 
group of armed men who were quite too care- 
less about the directions in which they pointed 
their firearms. Our Russian Colonel friend 
was in grave danger from these anarchists and 
he knew it, but I watched him closely and one 
would have thought he was bargaining for a 
pound of potatoes rather than for his life! 
For some unknown reason I was again not ner- 
vous, but was impressed with the idea I must 
make those people smile! They let us go after 
showing that they could hold us if they wished. 
My recent hostess had given me an armful of 
beautiful roses from her garden; while we were 
held, I extended them toward the group on my 
side of the car and finally did succeed in getting 
the smile for which I was trying! 

We were held up twice after that by Govern- 
ment troops and after it was all over Walter 
expressed himself forcibly in explaining how 
very like revolutions he has seen in other coun- 
tries this particular experience was! How- 
ever, this is a much larger and more serious 
situation. The suburbs of Petrograd are cer- 
tainly full of armed Leninites and we are sure 
to hear from them again. 
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The Ministry has changed very considerably 
and Mr. Kerensky is still more prominent. He 
seems to do all that is done. Firing in the 
streets has continued but we are becoming ac- 
customed to it. The entire city is an armed 
camp, but probably a very few real soldiers 
could very quickly take charge. How I wish 
they were here! 

The Winter Palace Square contains many 
men, horses, guns, motor trucks and armored 
cars, all presenting a very military appearance 
but we know how very unreliable all these men 
are now, and the show of force does not im- 
press me. 

We continue our walks about the city, by day 
and by night and learn much of conditions in 
that way. 

Worse news arrives from the Russian fronts; 
they are ‘‘fronts’’ in name only; the Russian 
soldiers are leaving them by the thousands; 
Germany and Austria are taking away many 
divisions. 

I am so sorry our Consul, Mr. Winship, is to 
leave us soon; he goes to Italy and while I am 
glad for his sake, he will be missed here. He 
is having many farewell dinners and luncheons 
given him, for he is deservedly popular. 

One Petrograd paper printed a positive state- 
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ment that Lenine is working for Germany and 
is receiving German money. Whether or not 
he knows it, he is certainly working for Ger- 
many! 

The ‘‘meetings’’ (Russians use this English 
word because, never having been allowed to 
‘‘meet,’’ they had no word for the act) on 
street corners have been prohibited. This re- 
moves one object of interest and also a means 
of obtaining information. 

At last the faithful Cossacks are beginning 
to grumble and to make known their dissatis- 
faction with the Government. It is only a ques- 
tion of time when some of them will be con- 
taminated by the anarchistic disease. I be- 
lieve they have reason to grumble, for some of 
their comrades were killed in putting down the 
recent anarchistic revolution, yet they see that 
the Government takes no real steps against the 
revolutionists. Some were arrested but have 
been released. It may be fear that prevents 
their punishment or it may be traitors are still 
helping Germany to the ruination of Russia. 

All is not yet lost in Russia but it will be 
unless strong men take charge. Where are the 
strong men? A small force of the Allies here 
now could work wonders; they will have to be 
sent eventually, for Europe cannot afford either 
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of the two things now possible—first—for Ger- 
many to get complete control of Russia and 
—second—for Russia to become a foul nest of 
contagious disease, not to mention famine and 
other physical ills that will accompany my 
‘“second’’! 

Of course Germany will be defeated in this 
war, by the Allies, in spite of Russia’s failure, 
but it will take more time and cost more in 
lives and wealth than it would with Russia 
still in; if our Allies around the peace table are 
not more clever than the Huns, the menace of 
another World War remains, with the enor- 
mous resources of Russia available for Ger- 
many. 

It is all so clear to us I cannot understand 
why serious steps are not taken to prevent the 
total loss of Russia. Our excellent Red Cross 
and Y. M. C. A. representatives are all very 
well, and would be invaluable assets if working 
in harmony with an armed force, but ‘‘free Rus- 
sians’’ will yield to nothing less than force. 

When I use the word ‘‘force’’ 1 certainly do 
not mean that Russians should be returned to 
serfdom; I mean the same force that is ap- 
plied in all our own cities to regulate street 
traffic, for example. The Russian mob is a 
menace to civilization, in the same way that a 
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horse, a motor car or a street car running wild 
in Fifth Avenue would menace the others on 
that street. 

What sane person would wish the police of 
New York City abolished? 

Here is a city, about half the size of New 
York, without police protection. Do not let 
misleading magazine articles convince you the 
Red Guard is a police force! One of my dear- 
est Russian friends, Walter’s interpreter, ex- 
pressed the situation in words upon which I 
cannot improve :—‘‘The White Guard was or- 
ganized to protect the citizens from being 
robbed and murdered; the Red Guard was or- 
ganized to rob and murder them!’’ These defi- 
nitions are as good as any I can give, after 
three months of intelligent observation. 

There is another expression in current use 
by the ‘‘Bourjewie’’—or, rather, a name ap- 
plied to my aversions, the ‘‘Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Deputies.’’ My Russian friends 
make it much easier by calling them ‘‘Dog’s 
Deputies’’! That title appears in the news- 
papers at times, also. 

Speaking of the press—a most annoying ar- 
ticle has appeared in print to the effect that 
Vice-Admiral Kolchack is going to the United 
States to assume command of the American 
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Navy! The worst feature is that Russians be- 
lieve it, though at Walter’s request the Ambas- 
sador and Admiral Kolchack published denials 
of the story. 

Many Russian naval officers flocked to Wal- 
ter’s office for permission to accompany Ad- 
miral Kolchack! 

Some of our Russian friends have let us 
know that they are organizing for a real coun- 
ter-revolution. The fact they told us convinces 
us they will tell others; they only have to tell 
a few to prevent the success of such a revolu- 
tion, for members of the old secret police are 
now working for the Provisional Government 
and such ‘‘murder will out’’, in Russia. I find 
that, while Russians intrigue excellently, only 
a few of them can avoid telling of it. 

During the recent street fighting I decided 
that one was about as safe one place as another. 
It cannot be known when or where firing will 
begin; all of this adds to the excitement but is 
annoying. 

I have determined upon a new definition of 
optimism in Russia:—‘‘An optimist is an al- 
leged diplomat who is wilfully blind.”’ 

The Embassy is now trying to obtain a sup- 
ply of food from New York and I hope we can 
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get it. It will be rather expensive by the time 
it reaches my table, but by that time food at 
any price will be cheap. What we get here 
now costs one dollar per pound; some items 
more, some less, but I believe that to be the 
average. One of my American friends here 
puts it higher, so I believe I am not exaggerat- 
ing. 

A recent case of anti-American propaganda 
has come out; our railroad engineers have im- 
proved the traffic on some lines greatly and are 
now planning to assemble rolling stock at Vlad- 
ivostock in crates and add it to that now in use. 
The cry has been started by the anarchists :-— 
‘‘See how these American workmen take the 
bread out of our mouths’’! And, as before, 
many believe it. 

The correct answer is that Russian work- 
men, being free, won’t work, and that the 
Americans, by putting more locomotives and 
cars on the roads, will increase the chances for 
Russians to get food by just that much more 
transportation. 

Travelling under present conditions is costly 
to be sure, but it is a startling experience, and 
one does not get wonderful experiences without 
venturing, so we gamble and gambol along, 
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wishing daily both of our boys were with us. 

This letter is too long—but my excuse is 
there is so much to tell you. 

I hope all of you are together on the Massa- 
chusetts coast and that Uncle Jaques is as spry 
as when he tried to walk me down in New York! 

Much love to you all. 

Affectionately, 


CHAPTER V 


AFTER THE REVOLUTION 
Kirochnaya, 8, 
Petrograd, 
August 2, 1917. 
My dear 


We have had a great variety of weather, pol- 
ities, rumors, functions and food since I last 
wrote you. I accumulated fifty eggs, which ac- 
counts for the variety of food. 

The most important and impressive function 
was the ‘‘Cossack Funeral’’, on Saturday, July 
28th. I wish I had words to fully describe it! 
I witnessed the procession from the windows 
of our Consulate, on the Nevsky, but Walter 
went to St. Isaac’s Cathedral, and drove with 
the Ambassador to various places along the 
route. 

The square, surrounded by the Cathedral, As- 
toria and English Hotels, Marinsky Palace and 
the ex-German Embassy, was packed with hu- 
manity and lined with representatives from 
many regiments, also many sailors, all under 
arms and accompanied by bands. In addition 


a great many armed soldiers were stationed all 
109 
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over the city, and particularly along the line of 
march of the procession, to preserve order. 
These soldiers were particularly keen to see 
that all windows along the route were closed, it 
being a habit in this country, as I said, to shoot 
into a crowd from windows. 

This procession was unique in that it carried 
no red banners—the first one I have seen since 
I arrived that was free from them. 

High officials, military, clergy, men, women 
and children all took part. The dirges by the 
numerous bands were effectively appropriate 
and reminded one of great waves of music. 

The whole funeral reflects credit upon those 
who arranged it and who stated positively be- 
forehand there must be no demonstrations, no 
disorders, and there were none. Once again we 
are convinced these people can do right if they 
will! 

The floral offerings were wonderful in beauty 
and number; many were carried by those 
marching, and the caskets of the dead were al- 
most hidden by them. The riderless horses of 
the dead Cossacks following each coffin added 
to the solemnity while the magnificent singing 
by the marching priests and boys must be heard 
to be appreciated. 

It was interesting to see the stern faces of 
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the Cossacks who were riding in the procession. 
Their expressions seemed to say:—‘‘We have 
lost some of our comrades in the fight to put 
down the revolution—after the next fight in 
which we take part the heavier losses will be 
on the other side’’! 

One day a party of eight, Walter being the 
only man, went up the Neva by steamer to Lake 
Ladoga, getting off and wandering about dur- 
ing the two hours the steamer remained there 
before leaving again for Petrograd. We saw 
the famous Castle (and Prison) of Schliissel- 
berg, in which have been confined some of the 
most renowned prisoners of Russia, including 
Czar Paul. The river trip is well worth while 
and drove the cobwebs of Petrograd from our 
brains! 

It will be interesting for you to know that I 
have met many of the men now prominent in 
Russia, including President of the Duma Rod- 
zianko, Foreign Minister Terestchenko and 
Professor Miliukoff. 

The rumors are infinitely large and varied. 
All Russians anticipate bloodshed 1 in the near 
future and also in large amounts. There seems 
really to be no necessity for such an upheaval 
as our Russian friends assure me will take 
place, for if the patriotic people would OR- 
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GANIZE, organize, they could do wonders! 
They insist that they cannot organize, and I 
suppose they should know. 

I was told by a relative of Mr. Guchkoff that 
he, Kerensky, Korniloff, Brousiloff, and others 
are in frequent consultation for the purpose of 
deciding upon the form of a new government, 
but, while they talk Lenine is drilling his men! 

I had thought the bread lines were as long as 
possible before, but as we walk about at night 
now we find them growing daily. 

Speaking of ‘‘lines’’ and the variety that ex- 
ists, I saw a new one! Bread lines, meat lines, 
milk lines, playing card (soldiers only), to- 
bacco lines, shoe lines, etc., are common, but to- 
day there were several Russians in line wait- 
ing to give money to a beggar! (Russians 
have a superstition about giving to beggars.) 

An interesting cable has arrived from Wash- 
ington and a similar one from London, to the 
effect that the anarchists here are going to ar- 
range the murder of all Allied Attachés. While 
we do not believe it and no one has changed his 
habits because of it, this bears out my state- 
ment about the variety of rumors again. Also, 
I might add, it does not increase my peace of 
mind. 

Petrograd remains an armed camp, and, 
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there being apparently no use for armored cars 
at the other fronts, many have come to the 
‘‘Petrograd front’’ and are dashing madly 
about the city, their shrill sirens adding to the 
other nerve-racking noises, but their presence 
adding to the scenery! 

I found another example of anti-American 
propaganda, a translation of which I will copy 
here, for it covers much ground and will show 
what sorts of arguments are used and believed. 


TRANSLATION OF AN ARTICLE IN A FINNISH 
NEWSPAPER (Wilborg) 





“*T~ AMERICA’’ 


‘“‘The American Capital is restless. That is well 
known. If the Russian workmen, if all the Democ- 
racy of Russia knew what ‘Liberty and Freedom’ 
of America really is, they would wish to have noth- 
ing in common with that America; on the contrary 
they would fight against it with more ardor; against 
the imperialistic bandits who enrich themselves at 
the expense of unfortunate Russia. 

‘*We have already had a visit from an American 
delegation (that of Root), which apparently comes 
to aid democratic Russia, but, in fact, eame to occupy 
itself with imperialistic intrigue, for financial trans- 
actions, and ended by giving a secret ultimatum to 
the Provisional Government, an ultimatum which 
has had a decisive influence on the politics of the 
coalition and of the offensive. 

‘‘Soon another delegation came to Russia. What 
for? 
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‘‘In that country (United States) ‘truly demo- 
cratic,’ it is not rare that the striking workmen are 
shot, without sparing even the children nor the aged. 
Their houses are even burned. 

‘‘There are shot even the political strugglers and 
they are also imprisoned, or condemned to hard 
labor. 

‘‘When the American Capitalists had exacted of 
their government a declaration of war against Ger- 
many, the people protested and demanded a refer- 
endum, but the ‘truly democratic’ Wilson replied 
with a categorical refusal, declaring that the demand 
was made through the instigation of German spies. 

‘*Wilson knew very well that his bloody project 
would ‘fall into the water’ if the democracy was 
consulted. In spite of the protestations of the work- 
men the war was declared, to the very great happi- 
ness of the bankers and the manufacturers of muni- 
tions. 

‘‘In America they have introduced compulsory 
military service, creating that militarism against 
which they claim they are fighting. 

‘No! The Russian workmen can not and must not 
believe these agents of American Capital, agents sent 
to Russia to exploit us under the same conditions 
that they exploit the population of America!’’ 


‘‘This fable shows’’ how easy it is, for those 
so inclined, to twist honest efforts to suit their 
own dishonest ends. It would be easy to an- 
swer the many articles like the one quoted 
above, but to do it effectively would require a 
large force and much money, for a re- 
ply, to be efficient, must appear immediately 
such articles are seen, and efforts must be made 
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to get the reply to the same places the original 
articles go. Unless one reads the reply he will 
believe the original. 

But for the seriousness of the matter one 
could laugh, but the Russians believe what they 
read, and hundreds now believe in the truth of 
that article about our ‘‘Capitalists.’’ 

Two excellent examples of the readiness with 
which educated Russians believe statements 
that cannot be true have recently come to my 
attention. 

A committee of Russian Naval Officers called 
upon Walter with the request that the large 
number (one hundred) of officers they repre- 
sented be permitted to go on board the Ameri- 
can battleship then at Revel which had come 
there for the purpose of receiving such Rus- 
sian officers as might wish to serve in the Amer- 
ican Navy! Though they were naval officers 
they did not appreciate the utter impossibility 
for a hostile battleship to enter the Baltic, past 
the German defenses! 

Another committee representing two hundred 
Polish officers in the Russian Navy called and 
reported : 

‘‘In view of the fact you are now manning ships 


of the American Navy entirely with Poles, we wish 
to go and offer our services to officer those ships for 
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you because so few of your officers speak our lan- 
guage!”’ 

In both those cases Walter had great diffi- 
culty in convincing the committees that what 
they believed to be true could not be, and it all 
shows what rich ground for propaganda is fur- 
nished by the Rusisan minds. The Germans 
know all about this. Are they neglecting the 
wonderful opportunity? Are we? 

Many believe the Germans will come to Petro- 
grad with an army, but I do not. Why should 
they undertake such a military effort? 

The Russians (also paid agents) are doing 
better work for Germany than a German army 
could do. 

T am still studying hard at my Russian les- 
sons. I must quit to study now. 

With much love to you all. 

From, 


Kirochnaya, 8, 
Petrograd, 
August 9, 1917. 
My dear ——~ 


Nothing very important has occurred during 
the last week! (We learn to consider the 
words ‘‘important’’ and ‘‘serious’’ as having 
about the same meaning!) 

Wild rumors continue—some are confirmed 
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and some are not. Frequent meetings and con- 
sultations are held by those interested in the 
good of Russia and many plans discussed, but 
every plan requires money! We read of the 
fabulous sums being appropriated, subscribed 
and spent, but there does.not seem to be any 
available for work in Russia. Discouraging! 

A Russian friend who enjoys shooting gave 
me a most acceptable present of two large birds 
he had shot. They furnished a most satisfac- 
tory addition to our limited diet. 

We have observed the American flag being 
used by Russians as a means of protection. 
This argues that our flag is now considered by 
them as least likely to be molested, and accounts 
for more anti-American propaganda that is be- 
ing spread about. 

We read of agitation in the States to prevent 
the draft law from being passed; the most 
prominent name we see in print in this connec- 
tion is that of Emma Goldman, and is it only a 
coincidence that we see published in Russia at 
about the same time a long letter purporting 
to be signed by Emma Goldman and Alexander 
Berkman, and addressed to ‘‘ Russian Brothers, 
Comrades, Workmen’’? 

This letter states that the Mooneys, Wein- 
berg, Newland and Billings, all comrades, work- 
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ing for the same revolutionary cause, are 
‘‘threatened by the gallows’’ and that ‘‘we 
really were in great difficulties to help them’’! 
It also warns Russians not to believe that the 
United States is fighting for democracy and 
liberty, citing the excellent manner in which 
our authorities have subdued strike riots as 
proving that we cannot be fighting for ‘‘ liberty 
and humanity’’! ‘‘We will fight to our last 
breath against the American plutocracy”’ is a 
message well calculated to please and inflame 
the ones here who seek to abolish law and or- 
der. 

‘‘And you, dear friends, on your behalf, do 
all you possibly can to attain results of the 
great ideas of anarchism’’ is advice that one 
might expect from people employed by our Hun 
enemies, and is a confirmation of my belief that 
anarchy is what they are after. 

The ending of the letter is particularly in- 
spiring to soldiers who won’t fight and to work- 
men who won’t work: 

‘‘Down with the Government and the War!’’ 

‘Down with Capitalism!”’ 

‘‘Hurrah for the Social Revolution!’’ 

‘‘Hurrah for Anarchism!’’ 

All these appeared in the letter and they 
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seem to omit nothing in the way of destruction; 
I fail to find anything in the letter advising 
construction ! 

Speaking of workmen who won’t work, a 
rather amusing thing happened at a ‘‘street 
corner meeting’’ and was witnessed by a friend 
who told me of it. A Russian student with a 
sense of wit and also with an apparent disre- 
gard for consequences began addressing a 
crowd of workmen :— 

‘“You are workmen! The world cannot ad- 
vance without you!’’ Cheers! 

‘*You are workmen! The world needs you!”’ 
More cheers! 

‘“You are workmen! You are in the ma- 
jority!’?’ Many more cheers! 

‘“You are workmen! Your labor is a noble 
thing!’’ Wild cheering! 

‘“‘You are workmen! Therefore you should 
work!’’ Howls of rage, and an attempt to over- 
take the student who, at the end of his last re- 
mark ran away, laughing merrily! 

The weather has changed from a variety to 
perpetual intense heat but we get some relief 
at night. Also, we get smoke from burning 
forests, at times quite dense. We hear con- 
stant reports of the destruction of beautiful and 
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valuable forests by the peasants, who appa- 
rently have no reason for burning except to 
‘‘spite’’ the owners! 

Constant efforts are being made to form a 
‘‘Government’’ but the result is that anything 
resembling a government is rapidly disappear- 
ing. My abominations, ‘‘The Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Deputies,’’ are becoming more in- 
sistent and more powerful; their final seat in 
the saddle seems more certain each day, but it 
will be a sad day for the poor horse when they 
are firmly seated. 

The many groups of soldiers all over the city 
remain very much in evidence, but one is im- 
pressed with the belief that it would require 
very few real soldiers to overpower them read- 
ily. The individual members of these groups 
feel at times that they must do their duty, and, 
as we walk about on our information gathering 
exercise, we are frequently stopped and ques- 
tioned. The sentries do not know why they 
stop us nor what they want to ask us, and we 
are always permitted to pass after assuming 
an interrogative attitude of our own! It would 
be highly amusing if there were not so much 
at stake. 

We have had a most interesting and instruc- 
tive visit to Tsarskoe Selo and to Pavlosk. We 
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took the dear little interpreter and it was both 
pitiful and impressive to see the respect shown 
her by the old retainers at Tsarskoe Selo. 
They all recognized her and her presence per- 
mitted us to see many things and places we 
could not have seen without her. She showed 
us the home her family had always occupied— 
were occupying when the revolution took place. 
Her bravery is inspiring to see. The Czar’s 
church, though small, is a beautiful gem and is 
filled with a priceless collection of Ikons and 
embroideries, representing gifts from all parts 
of Russia. One could spend weeks studying 
them. Another touching situation was shown 
by the numbers of questions asked Miss Guer- 
ardy by the old retainers. ‘‘When will the Czar 
return to power?’’ ‘‘How soon will we be free 
of these monsters?’’ ‘‘Will you be living in 
your own house again soon?’’ 

At Pavlosk we enjoyed the parks, and, above 
all, the wonderful native Russian orchestra! I 
am now certain that this music appeals to me 
more than any other. I believe it to be supe- 
rior to the old Hungarian music which has al- 
ways been my favorite. 

The Ambassador gave a reception for our 
departing Consul, and the members of the 
American Red Cross Mission to Russia, who 
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arrived last night, were among the guests. 
They are very interesting men and there is 
much for them to do in Russia. How I wish 
some real Government, or force, could be be- 
hind them here! I’m not pessimistic, but we 
can see the difficulties ahead of them so clearly! 
They will propose and the ‘‘Dogs’ Deputies’’ 
will dispose. 

There have been a number of social gather- 
ings, dinners, luncheons, teas—some at our 
home—but the times are too strenuous for real 
pleasure. Without these modest opportunities 
for friends to get together it would be very 
much more strenuous. 

Just now the wood question is critical. We 
are borrowing again! 

We never know when mail will arrive or 
leave, so it is very probable you will receive 
many of my letters at the same time, if ever. 

In spite of all the difficulties and the evident 
demoralization it is remarkable how we con- 
tinue to hope! The Russian character does 
permit a complete reversal of ideas within 
twenty-four hours; I know that many Russians 
are ‘‘plotting’’ to establish a good government; 
therefore I hope, from day to day, that their 
efforts will have a beneficial result. It is pos- 
sible only, for their handicaps are enormous. 
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‘‘Made in Germany’’ may, I believe, be applied 
to the shoddy government here, as well as to 
shoddy manufactured products I have seen 
here and elsewhere. 

It is even possible that the soldiers who are 
now murdering their officérs and running away 
from the Germans might again become good 
soldiers, for’no one can deny that they fought 
bravely for many months. However, when one 
hears of the horrible crimes these same soldiers 
are now committing against their own people 
during their cowardly retreats, it requires 
philosophy to continue to hope. 

In the various literature and speeches in- 
tended to incite the soldiers the words ‘‘free- 
dom’’, ‘‘annexations’’, ‘‘contributions’’, ‘‘rep- 
resentation’’, ‘‘propaganda’’ are often used. 
Probably only an exceedingly small per cent of 
the soldiers know the meaning of any of these 
words. They do not originate them. Who 
does? 

To many of us here it seems that a Japanese 
army should be on the road to the Russian 
fronts. It is so obvious to us that I am certain 
it won’t happen early enough to be of real 
value. I find it is the obvious thing to retain 
Russia with us, which is not done. 

It makes me almost peevish to learn of the 
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attractive living conditions once existing here, 
and to compare them with our present lack of 
mental and physical comfort! 

A ray of hope concerning a supply of wood 
just intruded! That doubt and fact has been 
one of our greatest discomforts, but a contrac- 
tor has promised to deliver a large consignment 
from Finland to the Embassy. The cost of 
what we have asked for will be five hundred 
dollars, which, for heating an apartment about 
five months, might be considered expensive! ! 
No necessity is deemed expensive here if we 
can get tt. 

The so-called socialists are having a free 
hand here to try out their pet theories, and, as 
their efforts cost me much money and discom- 
fort, I cannot subscribe to them. I consider 
the ‘‘Socialists’’ a failure here, as they must be 
in any country unless they are able to modify 
the results of their theories! When I can see 
construction I may believe, but not sooner. 

I estimate that the Commission headed by 
Mr. Root is with you about now, and we are 
hoping great hopes that the people of the 
United States will be told of the conditions ex- 
isting here when the Commission left, though 
even that will not tell them what exists now, as 
said conditions grow worse daily. 
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The Commission even missed the July revo- 
lution—the anarchists being too well-advised to 
start it while the Commission remained in Pet- 
rograd. 

I hope you have received my letters, but I 
have no assurance that you have. What a 
blessing a good mail service is, and how I long 
for one! But these are war days! 

Always with love to all. 

Yours, 


Kirochnaya, 8, 
Petrograd, 
Sunday, August 19, 1917. 
My dear —— 

There is still a dearth of exciting news, 
though a great deal happens. Details would 
bore you for they would sound so alike in each 
letter I write you; therefore I will again gen- 
eralize by saying that everything here grows 
steadily worse. 

By that statement I mean that Russia is no 
longer in ‘‘our war’’ and cannot be brought 
back in it. And when I consider what that 
means to the United States and our Allies, the 
lack of food and other physical comforts fades 
into insignificance, and the Russian-Army- 
Rearward-Marathon is the most important 
thing in the whole world! 
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More details of the horrible crimes commit- 
ted by the fleeing soldiers continue to be given 
me by the wives of Russian officers who have 
escaped with their lives from the fast melting 
fronts and they are too terrible to put into 
print. Use your imagination; try to remember 
everything unpleasant of which you have ever 
heard as happening to human beings; those, 
and more, are happening to Russians, but the 
saddest part of it all is that the crimes are be- 
ing committed by Russians! Yet we are told 
that these men can govern! 

I have yet to hear of a court of justice pun- 
ishing a criminal, though of course many pun- 
ishments, including death, have been assigned 
without trial; think of it! 

We have been again to the beautiful estate 
of Colonel Vsevolosky, near Petrograd. There 
was a large party for the week-end, and where 
the terrible conditions in Russia were tempo- 
rarily ignored, a very pleasant gathering. 

Walter had some excellent ptarmigan shoot- 
ing, and, in addition, some much-needed exer- 
cise, of which he gets too little. The visit fur- 
ther impressed me with the pitiful situation in 
which nice Russians now find themselves. The 
guard of officer friends remains at this beauti- 
ful place but their number is too small to keep 
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off a large force. Such a force may arrive at 
any time, yet the bravery of these good people 
permits them to act as though nothing threat- 
ens; how I wish I could help them! 

Heretofore the St. George Cross was a dec- 
oration given only for military service of the 
highest character, so you can imagine that the 
wearers of it would form a body of rather su- 
perior persons. 

Some of our friends are members of the 
St. George Society and, through them, we have 
met many other members. I am told that the 
Cross has more recently been awarded for no 
service whatever, this furnishing another ex- 
ample of destruction. 

Small social affairs continue and my days 
at home are becoming most interesting ‘‘func- 
tions.’? Friends bring their friends and my 
circle is enlarging rapidly. We brought a sup- 
ply of sugar and tea with us so I shall not run 
short of them, but it is a problem to find some- 
thing more substantial to serve. 

The drinking water is also a problem! One 
cannot drink the city water in safety because 
it is taken from the Neva where it is an open 
sewer. Bottled water is becoming very diffi- 
cult to obtain and is unreliable when found. To 
boil and filter the city water is beyond the 
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comprehension of a Russian cook—so we are 
obliged to attend to that detail ourselves, as 
are many other housekeepers. 

We hear that the Germans have decided to 
occupy Riga; the word ‘‘capture’’ hardly ap- 
plies, for when they want it seriously the ‘‘Red’’ 
Russians will run away! I fancy the Huns 
will be more comfortable in Riga next winter 
than in the trenches outside. 

To-day we went to a solemn service at St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral; I would like to describe that 
singing for you but words fail me. I would not 
have missed the music I have heard in Russia 
for a great deal; it appeals to me more than 
ever. 

News from Ukrainia is bad; more secession, 
with a little government and army of their own; 
fights between Ukrainian ‘‘army’’ and Russian 
soldiers; ultimatum from Ukrainia to Petro- 
grad to immediately remove all Russian sol- 
diers from her boundaries; Huns waiting to 
march in and pick up spoils of provisions! It 
is all so sickening when one realizes the benefits 
the Germans are getting from the Russian tur- 
moil! 

One member of the Root Commission stated 
in my hearing before he left for the United 
States ‘‘there is plenty of food in Russia’’! 
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If you hear that statement you may deny it 
in my name. There is plenty of food here for 
a large flock of Canary birds; there is even 
enough for the army; there is enough for the 
civilian population, but there is not enough for 
all three of those. I form a part of the civilian 
population, do marketing, and I know. 

So many of our friends here have lost weight 
since we arrived; our arrival is not the cause 
of the loss of weight, but there is nearly every 
other reason why one should lose weight here! 

The ex-Czar and his unhappy family have 
been removed from Tsarskoe Selo and taken 
to—where? We cannot learn. There was con- 
siderable talk of an escape or a rescue, and it 
is generally believed that Mr. Kerensky, who 
seems to be the only ‘‘Ministry’’ Russia has 
now, decided to remove them all to a ‘‘safer’’ 
place. In my opinion there is no safe place 
in Russia for the ex-Royal Family. 

My friends are very complimentary about 
my success with this very difficult language, 
and I really surprise myself at times with my 
ability to understand and make myself under- 
stood. Its study certainly furnishes one with 
a never-failing occupation, which, in itself, is 
a very good thing to have at this particular 
time! 
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Now we know that the Root Commission has 
reached Washington as do our Russian friends, 
and that knowledge on their part is a source 
of frequent embarrassment to us. They ask: 
‘‘Why did your Root Commission come to Rus- 
sia?’? ‘‘The Root Commission did a great 
deal of talking here and made many promises; 
they are in Washington now, but where is the 
help they promised?’’ ‘‘Why does the rich 
United States help all her other Allies so won- 
derfully and do nothing for Russia?’ As I 
cannot answer any of those questions to my own 
satisfaction I am obliged to ‘‘beat around the 
bush’”’ considerably when my Russian friends 
ask them! 

Russia is a wonderful land and one which 
offers all kinds of opportunities to American 
business men. That is, if and when law and 
order are established, citizens of the United 
States could reap harvests of legitimate wealth 
here if armed with the good will of the people. 
That good will existed in a marked degree not 
long ago. It is being driven away by our 
enemies, who, with a different object, ask the 
Russian ‘‘proletariat’’ the same questions my 
friends ask me. 

Of course I appreciate how difficult it is for 
any one so far away as you are to realize just 
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what is needed here—but! I am sure you can 
realize that those here charged with the duty 
of knowing certainly do know more than you 
do! That simple problem of ‘‘Why?’’ is the 
hardest one for us to solve. 

Since I began this letter I have had some 
callers and one related to me the report of a 
Russian officer who had been at Tornopol when 
the Russians beat such a disgraceful retreat 
from the German advance. This officer reports 
that the Germans took moving pictures of the 
Russians engaged in the most terrible excesses 
against their own people, and that the Russian 
soldiers committed much worse crimes against 
their fellow citizens than the Germans did in 
1914 in Belgium! Isn’t it a horrible mess? 

I have read much Russian history since my 
arrival here and it is really remarkable how it 
is repeating what has happened from time to 
time since there began to be a Russia! 

We hear of some excellent work done in 
Vladivostock by the men on liberty from the 
U. S. S. Buffalo! It is reported here that 
they refused to meet or to have anything 
to do with the Russian sailors there, on the 
grounds that the Russians were mutinous and 
approved of the actions of their fellows who 
murdered their officers! That is reported to 
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have made a great impression on the Russian 
sailors in Vladivostock and it has even done 
some good here. Just think how that effect 
could be multiplied by a comparatively small 
force of armed American troops! There are 
so many efforts that could be made! It is the 
total absence of effort that makes one wonder 
to a headache! 

Our mail communication grows worse. I 
have just received replies to letters written 
nearly four months ago. I have no means of 
knowing how our plan to pass these letters 
around is working, but you will readily realize 
that I cannot write letters of this size to many 
people! 

Please, all of you, send us newspaper clip- 
pings—it is easier than sending the papers and 
will give us a great variety of news, of which 
we need all we can get. I never before realized 
the value of ‘‘news from home’’—I suppose 
because it was never so difficult to obtain! 

The activities of the women soldiers in- 
crease, but their successes do not. Their orig- 
inal intention to shame the men soldiers has 
failed utterly. We hear remarkable stories of 
Cossacks being placed on guard to protect the 
women soldiers from the remainder of the Rus- 
sian army! 
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The big question here is: ‘‘ Will the Germans 
take Petrograd?”’ 

They can take it at any time, but I still be- 
lieve they will not make the effort. Everything 
here is going fine for the Germans, so there is 
no good reason for them to send an army here. 
They will take Riga and as much of the sur- 
rounding country as they need to make them- 
selves snug for the winter, but I cannot believe 
they will come here now, though I am not alone 
in being unable to decide what the German 
General Staff plans to do! 

Now I must attend to important housekeep- 
ing; routine goes on in the home even if all 
outside in Russia is upset. 

Much love to all of you from both of us. 

Affectionately yours. 


Kirochnaya, Vosyem, 
Petrograd, 
August 28, 1917. 
My dear Son: 


We are moving and this is the last letter 
you will receive from this address, though for- 
tunately we do not change our number! That 
is to say, our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, have 
left for the States and we will take their apart- 
ment very soon. We are taking small packages 
there and are packing our few belongings. 
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Social affairs now consist almost entirely in 
entertaining among foreigners, and it is wrong, 
for no one needs cheering more than our Rus- 
sian friends. When we get into our new apart- 
ment, which lends itself better to entertaining, 
I will do more than I have been able to do here. 

Our friend, Colonel Vsevolosky, brought me 
a large number of beautiful flowers from his 
handsome gardens, and they help this apart- 
ment very much. As with other things per- 
taining to the ‘‘Bourjewie,’’ the cultivation 
and use of flowers is not what it once was here. 

We are now able to get some items of pro- 
visions from the Embassy though the supply 
elsewhere is more limited than ever. 

Recently, while walking in one of the parks 
in the evening, we saw an American flag flying; 
upon reaching it we found a large sign which 
read (in Russian) ‘‘American Auction,’’ and 
there was an auction such as I have not seen be- 
fore going on. Each person paid what he bid, in 
the hope that no one would bid (and pay) a 
larger sum! You can readily see how one 
really anxious to purchase an article would 
have to pay dearly if some one outbid him a few 
times! It was very interesting to watch, but 
very suddenly those in charge seemed to ob- 
serve our interest in the flag, whereupon it 
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was hastily folded up and hurried away! 
Surely this is a strange country! 

We continue our long walks and derive con- 
tinued knowledge and exercise from them. We 
also study Russian while out for a walk, read- 
ing signs and posters. ‘*Freedom’’ has been 
interpreted to mean that any one may put a 
glaring poster in any place, and walls, fences 
and columns once sacred are now freely pa- 
pered, including those of the Winter Palace 
and other public buildings, thereby detracting 
considerably from their appearance, but giving 
us a Russian lesson. 

It is interesting to note the gradual dis- 
appearance of the thousands of red flags so 
much in evidence when we arrived here; do not 
think for a moment this argues for a change 
of sentiment! It only means that the weather 
has frayed and faded the flags, and the supply 
of red material is not equal to the demand. 
There are still plenty of red banners for the 
many processions, the inscriptions thereupon 
being designed to terrorize those who wear 
clean clothes, but mostly the ‘‘Bourjewie’’ and 
the ‘‘Capitalists’’ are the targets at which they 
aim in savage terms. I have not discovered in 
which class they put me, but I discreetly cover 
any article of dress that might rouse their ire 
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with something almost shabby when I go on 
the street. Think of a country, a Capital, in 
which it is unwise to appear on the street ‘‘ well 
dressed’’! I suppose the war has made a dif- 
ference in most countries, but it is a fact I have 
not seen a Man wearing a silk hat in this large 
Capital of a large country! 

No one knows how despondent, how desper- 
ate, all better classes of Russians are, to say 
nothing of the humiliation and weariness they 
suffer. The agonies of war for three years 
were bad enough and now that the additional 
troubles have come their life is a staggering 
problem. 

A smattering of religion remains, but when 
the Russians lost their Czar they really lost 
their church. Some are still devout and cross 
themselves when passing a church or an Ikon, 
but the number of those who do it is notice- 
ably decreasing. I believe the good ones miss 
their Czar and their church. The so-called 
‘‘Bolsheviks’’ are here with destructive desire 
and force; one cannot reason with them; they 
are just impossible tempest breeders, real agi- 
tators like the disturbing elements in our own 
large cities. 

I feel sure the most of our trouble-makers 
come from here; their faces look so much like 
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these I see here among the masses. (Of course 
I do not refer to the well-known German-made 
brand of troubles we have recently had ‘at 
home, though these people would make willing 
and able agents of the Germans.) 

I have heard from one of my excellent 
sources of information that the ex-Czar who 
we now know is in Tobolsk with his family 
said: ‘‘I do not grieve for myself, but for my 
people and all the trouble I brought upon 
them!’? He was undoubtedly weak, and he 
certainly exercised bad judgment, but I believe 
he was a good man. 

We are promised another revolution next 
week, which leads me to believe we will not get 
it at that time. All schedules in Russia are 
‘off’?! We will, of course, have other revolu- 
tions, but we will not have a week of warning. 
Russian Red revolutionists are like other bul- 
lies; they do not accurately carry out their 
threats—though there is a remarkable excep- 
tion to that general rule visible here. There 
will be published in the papers a most extraor- 
dinary ‘‘promise’’ of a decree or ruling to be 
put into effect, and we all say: ‘‘But that is 
impossible—it can’t be done!’’ But it is done, 
and no one rebels. 

There is a rumor that the Russian soldiers 
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have stopped running away from their fat Ger- 
man brothers because said brothers are out of 
breath through chasing the Russians. If this 
be true who can say they are without compas- 
sion! 

The Moscow Convention has the stage; this 
Convention has been much advertised as being 
the one thing that would fix up Russia for all 
time; as a matter of fact much will be said 
there, while little will be done. Russia’s best 
men can make wonderful speeches—that ability 
is not confined to the ‘‘best’? men—but 
organiee? 

Apparently not! 

Recently a Russian sent us four delicious 
ducks he had shot; they were accompanied by 
an invitation to your father to go and shoot 
some. I hope he can go, for he will get exer- 
cise and recreation whether or not he gets 
ducks. We had another attractive invitation 
to go to the country where your father was to 
shoot quail, but bad weather, an explosion in 
an ammunition factory, a broken telephone 
connection and a disabled automobile ll 
worked together to prevent our departure as 
planned. We really needed the quail, too! You 
see there are many difficulties hereabouts. 

It seems ages since we heard from you! We 
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learn some mail will arrive to-morrow night 
and news from you will be very welcome. As 
other living conditions grow worse mail from 
home becomes more precious. 

General Korniloff, a Cossack, has been made 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armies, and from 
all I can learn, if any one can bring order out 
of chaos, he can do it. Your father knows Gen- 
eral K. and admires him very much. It was 
rumored recently that Mr. Kerensky, for per- 
sonal selfish reasons, would remove General 
Korniloff from his high command; that the 
Cossacks heard of the intention and issued an 
ultimatum to the effect that their General 
Korniloff is the best man for the place and that 
he must remain Commander-in-Chief! He still 
remains, but not for long, because no one stays 
long in high places in Russia these days! 

A semblance of a General Staff is retained 
in Petrograd, but one of the staff officers re- 
cently told my best Russian friend he could not 
learn just where the armies are; they have run 
so far and so fast they can’t be located! 

Facts about the much-boasted ‘‘offensive’’ 
staged for the Root Commission are beginning 
to leak out and into Petrograd, and many are 
accordingly sad. It seems that the Russian 
force which advanced against the Germans 
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while being observed by members of the Com- 
mission was composed largely of volunteer 
officers and that a very great number of them 
were killed—some being friends and relatives 
of my friends, so I am forced to believe the 
truth is as stated by them. All this, coupled 
with the tales of wonderful heroism during the 
early part of the war convinces me that there 
is much of good in Russians and that some day 
Russia will be the wonderful place nature 
seems to have intended it to be. When I use 
similar expressions to the Russians they say: 
‘‘Perhaps, but we will not be here to see it!’’ 

I believe it to be a fact that Russia lost many 
of her best men, both officers and enlisted men, 
early in the war; that, since the revolution a 
large percentage of the remaining good officers 
have been murdered; I do not believe it above 
the possibilities that the lists of those mur- 
dered were largely prepared under orders from 
Berlin. Starting with a small percentage of 
‘‘yood’’? men, considering how many are dead, 
not many are left to reconstruct Russia. 

British guns furnished the Russian Armies 
are now in the possession of the Germans; 
given to them by the Russians; some guns have 
gone direct through the lines without being 
unloaded from the freight cars; comparatively 
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large supplies of food and ‘‘munitions’’ have 
come into the possession of the Huns without 
an effort having been necessary on their part! 
Isn’t it a horrible mess! 

The Russian Navy has ceased to exist. There 
are some ships upon which-alleged sailors live, 
but they are too demoralized to be considered 
as a Navy. In the meantime, when particu- 
larly brutal work is desired by the ‘‘Dogs’ 
Deputies,’’ we learn that ‘‘Kronstadt Sailors”’ 
do it. 

Many members of the foreign colony are 
leaving Petrograd, more particulafly the 
women, and it will be lonesome here on that 
account. Business men are being forced to 
close their factories and officers are leaving 
as fast as their affairs permit. When I say 
‘‘lonesome’’ don’t think I mean dull! The 
Russians will keep us guessing and probably 
entertained as well. 

Many more of those who took part in the 
July revolution and were arrested have been 
released without punishment, and it is gen- 
erally believed no punishments will be given to 
those who tried so hard to institute anarchy 
here. It looks like encouragement to me! 

I understand that very few of the nice Rus- 
sians will return to Petrograd this Fall, but 
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will, with thousands of others, remain in hid- 
ing and seek to avoid disaster. I have visions 
of these devoted people running from one place 
to another in Russia seeking safety! I am 
truly sorry for them, whatever their sins may 
have been—if any. 

It is late, and I must leave you. I hope you 
have received all previous letters, including the 
shorter, more intimate notes. 

All of our love for you! 

Affectionately, 
Mother. 


CHAPTER VI 
RIGA CAPTURED 


Franzhuskaya Nabrizhnaya, Vosyem, 
Petrograd, 
September 6, 1917. 
My dear ——: 

In my last letter I mentioned the Moscow 
Convention and the many useless speeches that 
would be made there; I also mentioned General 
Korniloff, though I did not know he was to 
make a speech; he did make one, and I like it 
so much [ am going to put it in this letter. I 
have read all the speeches made there, and the 
one by the Commander-in-Chief is not only 
good, but is official, and is the only one in which 
I have any confidence. It follows: 


Moscow, August 27, 1917. 
‘*As the Commander-in-Chief I welcome the Pro- 

visional Government and the meeting thereof, in the 
name of the Active Armies. I would be glad if I 
could welcome you in the name of armies that are 
standing on our frontiers like a rigid wall, guarding 
the Russian lands, honor and dignity, but it is with 
great sorrow I must add and say openly that I have 
no assurance the Russian Army will do its duty to 
the country. 

143 
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‘“‘My telegram to the Provisional Government 
dated July 9 and concerning the restoration of cap- 
ital punishment for traitors is well known to all. The 
immediate necessity for that telegram was the dis- 
honor of the defeat at Tornopol, and such a demoral- 
ization as Russian arms have never known. The dis- 
honor of that defeat is the result of secret propa- 
ganda which has brought our once famous and glor- 
ious army to its present condition through outside 
influences and unwise methods of reorganization. 

‘‘The measures taken by the Provisional Govern- 
ment after the receipt of my telegram certainly 
brought some improvement to the army, but the de- 
structive propaganda continues, and [ will give you 
proof of this. 

‘‘During the early part of August some soldiers 
who had ceased to be warriors murdered their own 
officers. The Commander of the 43rd Siberian Rifle 
Regiment was bayonetted by his men, but when they 
refused to deliver the instigators and the guilty ones, 
they were surrounded by another regiment and or- 
dered by the representative of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment to deliver them or be fired upon, the guilty 
regiment, with men weeping, begged for pardon, like 
the cowards they were! 


AuTHOR’s NoTe.—In addition to the Commanders of the 
forces in the field there is an officer or a civilian called the 
‘*Commissaire,’’ who represents the Provisional Government 
at that particular front. He seems to be there in the capa- 
city of one to report upon what occurs and to give orders, 
just as though they came from the Provisional Government 
direct. He is really an additional ‘‘Commander,’’ whose au- 
thority seems to be absolute. 


‘“The criminals were all delivered and were tried 
by a revolutionary court-martial; they are now await- 
ing sentence, which they will not fail to receive. 
After that the regiment promised to wipe out its 
dishonor. 
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Notrr.—No punishment has been awarded these men at this 
date; it is most likely they will not be punished as such an 
act will not be permitted by the ‘* Dogs’ Deputies’’! Many 
hundreds of officers have been murdered but I can learn of 
no punishments for their murderers. 


‘‘ All these murders are accomplished by the sol- 
diers under surroundings of a most peculiar charac- 
ter. A very remarkable and yegly feeling of freedom, 
unlimited darkness of intellect, and a most disgust- 
ing ‘Hooliganism’ prevails among the men. 

‘‘Some days ago, during the German advance on 
Riga, the 56th Siberian Rifle Regiment left its posi- 
tion without orders and left behind their guns and 
ammunition, and it was only under threat, after I 
gave the order to destroy the entire regiment, that 
it returned to its place. 

‘“‘Only by such vigorous measures can we fight 
anarchy in the Army and we will crush that anarchy, 
but the danger of new devastation hangs over the 
country; we are threatened with the loss of more 
territory, more towns, and the loss of the Capital 
itself, 

‘“‘The conditions at the front are such that, on 
account of the demoralization of the army, we have 
lost all of Galicia, all of Boukovino, and all of the 
fruits of our actual victories of the past years. In 
some places the enemy has crossed our frontier and 
is threatening our fertile provinces of the South. 
The enemy is trying to wipe out the Roumanian 
Army and to force Roumania to withdraw from the 
Allies. The enemy is at the doors of Riga, and if 
our Army is in such condition that it cannot retain 
its positions on the shores of the Gulf of Riga, the 
way to Petrograd is open. 

‘As a heritage from the old régime Free Russia 
received an army which had faults of organization, 
but it was an army that could fight; it was stoical 
and was ready for great self-sacrifice. Because of a 
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great many legislative acts prepared after the revo- 
lution by persons who were in total ignorance of 
the spirit of the army, that army was transformed 
into an angry mob caring only for its life! 

‘Ag examples of their condition whole regiments 
expressed a desire to make peace with Germany; 
were ready to give up their country, the provinces 
that had been captured, and even wished to collect 
one hundred roubles per man to pay an indemnity! 

‘‘The Army must be restored at any price; with- 
out an army Russia can not be saved; without an 
army there will be no more ‘Free Russia.’ 

‘‘For the restoration of the Army the measures 
which I reported to the Provisional Government must 
be taken immediately. My report was presented and 
was signed, approved, without. any reservations, by 
the Secretary of War, Savinkoff, and by the Com- 
missaire at the General Staff, Krylenko. 

‘‘In a few words I will give you the principles of 
my report on ‘iron discipline’: 

‘Deductions from history and from military 
training show there can be no army without dis- 
eipline; only an army united by iron discipline, 
guided by the single stern will of its Command- 
er, 18 capable of a victory or is worthy of one. 
The discipline must be confirmed in the every- 
day work of the army, giving a proper amount 
of power to the subordinate commanders, to the 
officers, and to the non-commissioned officers.’ 

**T will remind those who, with the best intentions, 
made proposals for peace, that even if a conclusion of 
peace were possible without great dishonor to the 
country, peace could not obtain now on account of 
the great demoralization of the troops. The disor- 
ganized flow of unrestrained released soldiers would 
devastate the country. 

‘‘It is mecessary to increase the prestige of the 
officers. The body of officers who had fought val- 
iantly during the war immediately declared, in great 
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majority, for the revolution, and remained faithful 
to the deeds of the revolution, must be recompensed 
for the great humiliation that has been endured by 
them and the systematic abuse they have received 
through no fault of their own. 

‘‘The material position of the officers must be bet- 
tered ; also of their widows, orphans and wives; and, 
by the way, it is Just to remark that the officers are 
the only body in all Russia that has not spoken of its 
needs, and asked for an improvement ?n their ma- 
teria] position! What that material position is, is 
best shown by the fate of the officer on the street of 
Petrograd, who fainted from hunger because he had 
no money to buy food. 

‘‘T am not an enemy of the Committees of soldiers; 
I have worked with them as the Commander of the 
8th Army, and as the Chief of the South East Front; 
but I request that their activities be concerned only 
with the household and the interior life of the army, 
without any interference with the strategical ques- 
tions nor the choice of their leaders! 

‘‘I acknowledge the Commissaires as a present 
necessity, as a fact, but the guarantee of the efficiency 
of that necessity depends upon the personality of the 
Commissaire ; he should be one in which the demacrat- 
ization of political views corresponds with his tact, 
his energy, and his ability to assume responsibilities 
at times very great. 

‘Without an organized rear there can be no army. 
All measures taken in the Army will be fruitless sac- 
rifices, but inevitable to the restoration of order, and 
the country can not be made happy if the disci- 
plined army remains without recruits, supplies, uni- 
forms and ammunition. Measures taken at the front 
must also be taken in the rear; the guiding idea must 
be their expediency for the salvation of the country. 

‘‘T have proof that our railroads are in such a 
condition that in November they will not be in a state 
to transport the necessities for the armies, and the 
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armies will be without convoy. I will not enlarge 
upon the consequences of such a condition. I have 
just received a telegram from the Commander of the 
South East Front which I will read to you: 

‘On the front there is flour hunger; in the 
shops and markets there is no flour; all the 
bakers are closing their shops; all the biscuits in 
store are, for the first time during the war, ex- 
hausted ; they have been used for the reserves. I 
have taken all possible steps to add to the sup- 
plies; the assistance of the government is a neces- 
sity; the front can not exist like this any longer.’ 
‘‘The question of ammunition is not any better; in 

fact, the productivity of our factories working for 
the army has fallen to such an extent that now, in 
round numbers, the productivity in the principal 
needs of the army, when compared with the figures 
for the time from October, 1916, to January, 1917, 
has fallen sixty per cent. I can only give figures. 
Hlowever, if it continues in this way, our armies will 
be in the same condition they were in the spring of 
1915, during what has been called our retreat from 
Poland, Galicia, and the Carpathians. 

‘‘For the successful employment of our artillery 
we must have aéroplanes, but our position is such 
that we cannot replace our losses; since we cannot 
replace our losses in machines we cannot replace them 
in men, for there are no machines upon which to train 
them. At present the productivity of the aéroplane 
factories has fallen eighty per cent.; if we do not 
take steps at once we will have none of our glorious 
air craft in the spring. 

‘‘If measures are to be taken for the reéstablish- 
ment of the front, I think there must not be any 
difference between the front and the rear! The same 
strong measures must be taken to save the country. 
In one respect there is a difference between the front 
and the rear; the front stands before a greater dan- 
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ger, and if food must be lacking any place let it be 
at the rear and not at the front. 

‘‘T am sure that all these measures will be taken 
immediately, but it is not possible to take them under 
the pressure of defeat. If energetical measures are 
taken at the front to uplift the conditions there, and 
are considered as the result of the Tornopol disaster 
and the loss of Galicia and.of Boukovino, it is not 
admitted that order will be restored in the rear as a 
result of the loss of Riga, and that order will be re- 
stored on the railroads at the price of giving up Mol- 
davia and Bessarabia to the enemy.”’ 


General Korniloff closed his speech by ex- 
pressing his entire belief in the happy future 
for his country and in the reéstablishment of 
the Armies, but that there is no time to waste, 
and that the Government must act with firm- 
ness! What a truly noble patriot! General 
Korniloff knew that he took his life in his 
hands when he made that speech; he knows that 
what he pleads for is a forlorn hope, and that 
his fate may be that of other Generals who have 
been murdered for expressing themselves much 
less plainly, yet he did his duty and told the 
truth. It was not necessary for him to have 
made a speech at all. 

He also knew that he had many enemies in 
that audience, as well as that his speech would 
make more. 

What a shame a man like that must be sacri- 
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ficed by a group of men who wish only their 
own comfort at the expense of no matter what! 
I wish I could know General Korniloff and tell 
him what I really think of him! It would be 
a great pleasure to me if of no value to him! 
It required exceptional bravery for him to tell 
the truth in that manner, when others are hid- 
ing it as loudly as they can shout! 

By the way, you might compare the impres- 
sion you have received from my former letters 
with that given by the General’s speech; I as- 
sure you I have not talked with him, yet he 
certainly expresses what I have tried to tell 
you. 

Please note that we have moved! That ad- 
dress at the head of this letter really means 
‘“‘French Quay, 8,’’? and if you don’t mind I 
will use that in the future! We are on the 
Neva, next door to the French Embassy, and 
I am so glad to be in this beautiful and digni- 
fied apartment, where I can receive and enter- 
tain properly. 

We have attended more meetings of the St. 
George Cross Society, and my interest is thor- 
oughly aroused. I do not dare write what I 
suspect but I have an idea when some arrests 
are made I can be less mysterious! ‘‘Princess’’ 
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Kropotkin (Mrs. Lebedeff) seems to be taking 
a lively interest in the meetings. Her father 
is the Prince Kropotkin who was in exile many 
years and lived in England. 

While we were at one meeting Walter saw a 
Russian officer in a window, some distance 
away, using a field glass in our direction and 
writing something at the same time! Walter 
immediately went on the balcony, in plain sight 
of that field glass, ostensibly to smoke. 

I have been to the Opera and to the Musical 
Drama; both are excellent, but Russians tell 
me they have greatly deteriorated, like every- 
thing else. 

Politics keep up and discipline keeps down; 
no less than two ‘‘counter revolutions’’ are in 
the air, but no one will tell us when they will 
come down to earth! Now that we are in our 
own quarters with some food accumulated I 
don’t care whether they revolute or not; if they 
must shoot, I hope they will spare my gray 
hairs! As for politics, the Moscow Conven- 
tion was a rank failure and accomplished noth- 
ing, as per my expectations. 

The Germans took Riga; they took it as a 
grown person would take candy from a child. 
They can similarly take everything between 
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Riga and Petrograd if they wish, but I am still 
of the opinion they will not make the effort 
now. 

I can find no one here who can assign a rea- 
son for the entire loss of manhood on the part 
of most Russian soldiers. The retired Gen- 
erals with whom I talk speak of the soldiers 
as a loving mother might speak of a child, care- 
fully raised, but suddenly ‘‘gone to the bad’’ 
without known reason. 

General Korniloff’s speech makes this letter 
quite long, but he expressed so many of my 
sentiments I could not resist putting it in. 

The word ‘‘situation’’ is beginning to bore 
me; I hear it so often here, but nothing else 
quite expresses it, so I will say: ‘‘The situa- 
tion remains the same, only more so!’’ 

We have a joke: There is one here, prom- 
inent in Diplomatic Circles, who prides himself 
on seeing the ‘‘bright side’’ always. When he 
announces that everything is going fine; a revo- 
lution breaks or Tornopol falls or Riga is cap- 
tured! Now, when he says nothing will happen 
to-day we look for our cyclone cellars! 

With our usual affectionate greetings. 

Yours. 


CHAPTER VII 
ANOTHER REVOLUTION 


French Quay, 8, 
Petrograd, 
September 14, 1917. 
My dear —— 

Well—there has been plenty of excitement 
during the past week but little has happened 
except to a relatively small number of people! 
Petrograd is a busy little place, I assure you. 

A great many people have left the city with 
all their personal effects, and all exits are 
crowded. Railroad transportation is more in 
demand than ever. I cannot understand why 
they leave Petrograd as they do for we hear 
of nothing but disorders all over Russia, and 
I can learn of no locality that is really safe. 

In the meantime Walter has made plans for 
a means of escape for the American Colony, 
in case an escape becomes necessary. Times 
are uncertain and threats are many; we may 
have to run some day; it is certainly better to 
have a plan than to have no plan. 


The Red Cross Mission had a farewell din- 
1§3 
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ner at the Hotel Europe and many members 
leave for home very soon, the remaining few 
staying here to carry on their work. The 
American Red Cross Mission to Roumania has 
been represented here by a few of its members, 
also, so you see we have had quite a number 
of fine Americans about. 

We have experienced considerable military 
and political activity (amongst Russians), the 
‘‘revolution’’ part being about as follows: 

(a) General Korniloff demanded full mili- 
tary power: 

(b) Kerensky refused. 

(c) Korniloff said he would take it. 

(d) Kerensky later arrested Lvoff, whom he 
sent with a message to Korniloff, also many 
members of the Duma, and others. 

(e) Korniloff Forces, mostly Cossacks, start 
for Petrograd. 

(f) Clashes between Kerensky and Korni- 
loff forces. 

(g) Martial law proclaimed in Petrograd. 

(h) Everything looks like Korniloff wins 
easily. 

(i) Korniloff loses! 

The political events have been too numerous 
to list, but the most important item would be 
that all but four Ministers resigned after 
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‘*Korniloff’s Revolution’’ failed, and Kerensky 
is stronger than ever. 

I am still strong for Korniloff, in spite of 
his failure, and I believe him to be a true pa- 
triot. I wish I could believe the same of 
Kerensky! 

There are many dark rumors and a rather 
settled conviction that General Korniloff has 
been ‘‘double crossed’’ (I hate that term, but 
that’s what they all say!) by Kerensky. Korni- 
loff was certainly deserted by many he had a 
right to suppose would uphold him in his great 
effort to save Russia. I have read considerable 
about General Korniloff, his history and career, 
and no one will be able to convince me he is a 
traitor, as he has been branded by Kerensky. 
Réad again the speech of General Korniloff in 
my last letter; is that the language of a traitor? 
Never! 

The net result of this last effort is that Rus- 
sia is worse off than ever, and we have been 
shown that many who promised to assist Gen- 
eral Korniloff in his supreme effort turned at 
the last moment and also turned traitors, for 
General Korniloff was Russia’s last hope. I 
have seen enough now to be firmly convinced 
that this country will go from bad to worse 
until foreign aid in sufficient force cleans it up. 
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Korniloff is said to be a prisoner, but I will 
only believe that when convinced that all the 
Cossacks have turned Bolshevik! Some of those 
stationed in Petrograd have been contaminated, 
and I am not surprised at that, for some edu- 
cated Americans have been that same, much 
to my surprise and disgust, but it will be a 
shock to me if the majority of the Cossacks 
give up all their traditions and become the 
brutes their fellows in the Army have become. 

General Alexieff is Commander-in-Chief 
now, but what General Korniloff could not ac- 
complish will not be done by the new Com- 
mander. He will only last a short time in his 
high office. 

The women soldiers have been more than 
ever in evidence; they now sing as they march 
about the city, a custom among Russian troops. 
They claim to be strong for Kerensky; I trust 
them to remain honest in their convictions more 
than I trust any of the men soldiers! 

There are the usual thousands of rumors, but 
one that seems true.and difficult to explain is 
that General Krimoff, who was believed to be 
in active command of the forces proceeding to 
Petrograd in favor of General Korniloff was 
ordered to Petrograd, arrived, had a consulta- 
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tion with Kerensky, then committed suicide. 
Why? 


I must give you one example to show you why 
I do not enthuse over Kerensky—why I doubt 
his ability and motives. 

When the Leninites (Anarchists) took Petro- 
grad in July, Kerensky ordered the Cossacks 
out against them; when the Cossacks were re- 
ported nearing Petrograd to establish a Mili- 
tary Government, it was said, ‘‘Kerensky 
armed the Anarchists against the Cossacks.’’ 
I have heard such an exhibition called ‘‘carry- 
ing water on both shoulders.”’ 

Some Russians (and others) now boldly de- 
nounce Kerensky. 

By the way, the anarchists will not give up 
the arms and ammunition with which they have 
recently been furnished by the Kerensky Gov- 
ernment; they will keep them, and we will 
hear from them when they are ready to make a 
noise. 

The recent excitement gave the soldier-mur- 
derers another chance to slake their thirst for 
blood and there have been many more officers 
murdered. Shooting is common in the streets 
but no one seems to know what it is all for. 
Probably it is being done by armed criminals 
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taking advantage of the conditions to ply their 
trades of murder and robbery. 

Our newspapers from the States annoy me 
very much! They have the most misleading 
articles about Russia in them. How I should 
like to reply to some of those articles and give 
real facts! Of course, by the time such replies 
could reach an editorial desk they would be 
ancient history, for no one not a stenographer 
can really keep Russian history up to date, al- 
though, by changing names and dates, much 
that has happened here since my arrival would 
be described by histories of events here one 
hundred, two hundred, three hundred years 
ago! 

Our mail service grows worse and worse, in 
fact we have nothing that deserves the name of 
“‘service,’? but I have been fortunate in being 
able to send out some of my letters by friends, 
not all of them Americans, leaving for more 
healthy locations; I hope you will receive all of 
them, for I want some of you, at least, to know 
what is really going on here. 

I am keeping copies of all the letters, for I 
will find them interesting proof hereafter, to 
convince myself that certain things really did 
happen! We even find ourselves to-day won- 
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dering if what we saw yesterday really did take 
place! 

Recently a French aviation officer who had 
fought with the Russians for two years was 
murdered by Russian soldiers in a most brutal 
manner and no real reason for it. It looks as 
though none of the Allies will be safe here very 
long. However, we may be safe for weeks, 
months, even years; queer people, these Rus- 
sians, they acknowledge it! 

For several hours during the ‘‘last revolu- 
tion’? no ‘‘Russian Government’’ could be 
located; so many believed that Korniloff would 
succeed almost without effort that Ministers 
were not very prominent—in fact none could 
be found for a time! The Allied Ambassadors 
and Ministers have been meeting often lately; 
we live quite near three Embassies and I can 
see the diplomats when they arrive. I have 
heard the Diplomatic Corps offered to mediate 
between the opposing factions. Walter says 
this again reminds him of other revolutions he 
has seen! 

The press in Petrograd is a joke; only what 
is permitted by the government is published; 
much of it we know to be false, so we suspect 
the remainder. 
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We have just received some very fine mail 
written in July; you see the question of real 
correspondence is quite impossible. 

In spite of the revolution my first ‘‘day’’ in 
my new home was very well attended and many 
were made happy by the chocolate cake I am 
able to supply with my tea. It is really a pleas- 
ure to see some of the Russians at tea; they so 
enjoy sugar, butter, jam, white bread, and the 
many other things they cannot get at all, and 
we would not have if we had not brought them 
with us. 

I have been to the opera and the ballet again; 
they are still wonderful, but one takes chances 
in going out at night; to see the Russian opera 
and ballet is worth a chance or two! [I shall 
never tire of them, but, alas—their days are 
numbered—I am afraid they must go, with all 
else that is attractive here; all is going fast. 

Very many thanks for the lovely letter I had 
from you in the last mail, and for the news- 
paper clippings. I will write more briefly and 
intimately to you in a letter not one of this 
series. 

In the meantime, 

Affectionately yours. 
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French Quay, 8, 
Petrograd, 
September 22, 1917. 





My dear 

Another very busy week, but with no revolu- 
tions. We have had a great variety of weather, 
including some that was very bad, and now I 
am sure the Germans will not get here until it 
freezes. They have some country to pass over 
between here and Riga that the rains will ruin 
for their purposes, and the ‘‘old inhabitants’’ 
tell me the rains are here to stay until cold 
weather. 

There is much talk about the Capital being 
moved to Moscow and many believe it will be 
moved; I do not believe it! There is also con- 
siderable conversation about the advisability of 
the ladies connected with our Embassy going 
there now, for greater safety; some say Moscow 
will be safer than Petrograd, but I do not be- 
lieve that—rather the contrary—and I am not 
going. To me it seems most probable this seat 
of government will retain respect for foreigners 
longer than any other city. Habit is strong. I 
fully believe the Capital will stay here. 

However, it all shows you that some people 
here think I am in danger, but please don’t 
anybody lose any sleep over that because I am 
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so strangely calm and certain of my safety that 
I simply can’t be wrong about it! 

Rear-Admiral Stanley, of the British Navy, 
is here with his staff, and they form a very wel- 
come addition to our colony. They are only 
here temporarily, but we are grateful for that. 
The presence of real men is a great comfort, 
for it seems there are so few in Russia now! 

The customary political rumors have in- 
creased in number and importance, while 
Kerensky’s popularity seems to have de- 
creased. There is something about him and his 
dealings that makes me dubious. 

In this connection I am so glad to find that 
my American friend of the Siberian Railway 
journey, Mrs. Corse, who has lived so long in 
Russia, quite agrees with me about the relative 
safety of Petrograd and Moscow, as well as 
about all other matters affecting the ‘‘situa- 
tion’’ here! 

Since J last wrote you I have given a 
luncheon and two large dinner parties. You 
see I am taking advantage of my charming 
quarters and our reserve of provisions. It is 
my theory that when all is so solemn and threat- 
ening I must do my part towards furnishing 
opportunities to my friends for temporarily 
forgetting their troubles and those of Russia. 
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I shall entertain as much as possible and shall 
have this home one where all my friends may 
find warmth, comfort and cheer at least once 
each week. 

We have news that the provisions we ordered 
from New York are on their way to Archangel, 
but we had a shock when we learned that our 
generous (to other nations) government is 
charging us for freight! 

The total bill for provisions is about $10,- 
000. The freight we must pay on that amount 
is $4,049!!! And this, mind you, when it is all 
consigned to officials or employees of our gov- 
ernment! 

Of course that is only the ocean freight, as 
far as Archangel. The freight charges from 
there to Petrograd, the transportation in Pet- 
rograd, theft en route, and other losses, will be 
considerable, so we will feel quite wealthy when 
we are consuming the consignment, but the 
most important part will be the consumption! 

Our work at the Lazaret continues and we 
are doing propaganda by sending men who 
have been wounded to their homes with many 
comforts for them and for their families. It 
is only a question of time when we must close 
the American Lazaret, but while it is open 
every friend we can make for the United States 
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is well worth the effort. There must be some 
with a sense of gratitude, though the wild tales 
heard of crimes against owners of estates leads 
one to doubt it very often. 

Walter attended a most elaborate stag din- 
ner at one of the restaurants given by a Rus- 
sian who is called the ‘‘Wheat King.’’ He is 
reported to be enormously rich though his 
father was a serf and a glance at the menu of 
that dinner indicates that he must be rich! I 
did not even know that such a variety of food 
existed; one can certainly not find it in the mar- 
kets so again it is proven that with wealth in 
Russia much can be accomplished. 

There have recently been more murders of 
officers by their men and a particularly sad 
case is reported from Helsingfors, where four 
fine young officers were simply stood in line and 
shot, with no previous trial nor assigned rea- 
son! You can imagine the feelings of mothers 
with officer sons, and of wives whose husbands 
are in these mockeries of an Army and a Navy. 

A circular has been issued by the ‘‘Dogs’ 
Deputies,’’ in which they ‘‘beg, implore and 
order’’ the soldiers to cease murdering their 
officers. There is no mention of punishment 
for past murders, nor for those to come. The 
murders will not cease. 
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Everything has been so quiet in Petrograd 
that something big must be about to happen. 
It is the rule here that a calm always precedes 
a storm. 

We have received considerable belated mail 
during the past week, with good news, though 
old news, of all our nearest relatives. It is 
astonishing how such a mail clears the mental 
atmosphere! I would not have believed read- 
ing a few letters could make such a difference. 
Some of the letters were twelve weeks old, but 
even those are new to us. The snap-shots of 
Paul and his horse ‘‘Jeff’’ appeal to us very 
much and it is fine to have them. 

There is much talk now about Russia making 
a separate peace with Germany, but from our 
point of view I cannot see that it matters 
whether or not Russia signs a peace treaty. If 
I were asked to tell who, or what government 
in Russia can now make peace or perform any 
other function of a sovereign state, I could 
not answer the question to my own satisfaction. 
The power is one place and the alleged govern- 
ment another. Russia is not now in the war, 
except insomuch as she is assisting the Hun, 
so it matters little about ‘‘a scrap of paper’’!! 
(That’s what it will be if Russian representa- 
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tives sign it, and we already know how Ger- 
many considers a treaty!) 

More and more our friends here, Russian and 
foreign, who have believed they understood 
Russian character, tell us they are at a total 
loss to understand what is now going on. Peas- 
ants that were always peaceful and happy go 
wild and commit horrible crimes; soldiers, 
always brave and respectful, run amuck and in 
a cowardly manner torture and murder their 
officers; workmen without education become 
impressed with their abilities as statesmen and 
do things that would be ludicrous if not so 
serious; educated men of proven bravery com- 
mit suicide to escape it all! What a mess! 

Recently in Finland a group of soldiers forci- 
bly removed twenty-two officers from a train 
and, after torturing them unspeakably, mur- 
dered them. Not one of the soldiers was hurt! 
Who can understand such a mental attitude? 

By the way, after the murder of the four 
young men on the ship at Helsingfors, Petro- 
grad sent an order to that ship to arrest the 
murderers and send them to Petrograd. The 
‘‘Sailors’ Committee’ of the ship replied that 
all the twelve hundred men now living on the 
ship were equally responsible, so no one would 
be arrested! 
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And what exists here is called a Provisional 
Government! 

If my sojourn in Russia teaches me nothing 
more, it has taught me the danger of mob rule, 
and from now on J am an enemy to anything 
that savors of uneducated. persons having the 
power to dictate to those who are educated. By 
education I do not refer alone to what one 
learns from school books; I mean educated in 
the broader sense of the word. The great crime 
of this situation is that, in print the principles 
alleged as the end to be attained are reason- 
able, sometimes good, and you would subscribe 
to many of them; there is enough of truth in 
them to make them dangerous. A certain per- 
centage of educated people, mislead by the 
principles in print, uphold the movement be- 
cause of those principles, but I beg you to be- 
lieve me when I say that it will not, cannot, 
work out as per principles unless the mob is 
forced to adhere to them, and the animal in- 
stinct curbed by the same force. 

The opportunity to observe results here has 
been unique and quite complete; there can be 
no doubt in the normal minds of reasonable 
observers of the complete failure of this kind 
of Democracy! 

It pleases me so much to look in our court- 
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yard and see our wood-pile. We will now be 
able to keep partly warm all the time and com- 
fortably warm sometimes. We ace interested 
to know whether the Russians who live under 
us will return to occupy their apartment this 
winter; you can readily realize that, in Russia, 
it makes considerable difference in one’s com- 
fort whether or not there is a cold-storage plant 
under the floor of one’s apartment! 

I am hoping and trying to keep repetitions 
out of my letters, but it is not easy to do, on 
account of that historical similarity I men- 
tioned, which applies to weeks as well as to 
centuries. After all there is nothing here to 
write about but the ‘‘situation’’ (that word 
must repeat), details of which certainly are re- 
peated, even while being augmented. 

I must leave you now; [ am really very busy, 
though I accomplish but little. 

Yours, 


No. 8 French Quay, 
Petrograd, 
September 29, 1917. 
My dear Susan: 


The air this past week has been so tense one 
could feel it! Only this evening a Russian 
friend who is, I am sure, deep in the intrigues, 
called us by telephone and insisted that Walter 
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get a guard of Cossacks for this apartment! 
He expressed his great appreciation but will 
not ask for a guard. It shows what Russians 
themselves believe. 

I have given two more dinner parties (there 
were five nations represented at one of them), 
have been out twice to dinner, and have been 
to the opera and to the ballet; also, my Thurs- 
day at home was the largest yet; I must again 
increase the allowance of chocolate cake! So, 
you see we are busy in more ways than one. 

Your letter of July first came September 
13th; yours written July 25th was received 
to-day. For some unknown reason many mail 
pouches have been side-tracked. You know as 
well as we the why-fore—both of us in igno- 
rance—but the belated mail was a great joy. 

So much exists about which I would like to 
write but cannot! We re-hash daily so much 
of what has been, what is or might be, that we 
grow to be a sort of nightmare to ourselves. 
Strenuous, yes; brave, yes—so is the child who 
does not fear darkness because he knows not 
the meaning of fear. The situation here is so 
dark, so mysterious, and all is so upset, that 
anything is possible. 

The last storm-burst bids fair to be of long 
duration. 
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However, I am beginning to feel like the 
fatalist; I can see no prevention which can be 
applied in a moment, and as usual I am so 
thoroughly occupied that I have no time to 
court the gloom with which I assure you the 
air is impregnated. 

There are days when the shortage of food 
threatens to be a wee bit more short and our 
wits become shortened as a consequence, for 
the moment only, to react with greater violence 
—the gods provide—and the heavens open and 
rain flour, butter, eggs, meal, and such, for a 
little while. Then comes some mail from you 
with ginger snaps, cocoa and soap in it! All 
of us lucky enough to get these precious pack- 
ages gather them up as if they were the last 
and hide them tenderly away with watchword 
of ‘‘care’’ to our domestics. 

The Russian servants have never had to 
guard anything, so they really cannot appre- 
ciate the appealing words, and what scarcity 
means. This was once a land of plenty and 
about as cheap as Japan used to be. Just at 
present, when we have made a great outlay for 
provisions from America, and have laid in 
$500.00 worth of wood, a critical turn has taken 
place in the affairs of Russia and this bids fair 
to be the most serious moment of all. It may 
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be that some one will yet adjust the affairs of 
Russia but I assure you there is hardly an in- 
telligent person here who does not feel that 
events are casting shadows; dark and gloomy 
they look. 

The Bolsheviki, also called Maximalists, are 
feeling stronger. The July revolution was 
brought about by this organization, when they 
showed great determination to carry their will- 
power by arming themselves. It took, as I told 
you, the Cossacks to put that trouble down. 

If present rumors are correct the question of 
what to-morrow, or the week, or the month, 
may bring forth is serious. Perhaps the Bour- 
geoisie were planning some kind of a revolu- 
tion, perhaps they still are. We all feel sure 
that the intelligent ones of Russia are not going 
to allow the illiterates and working men to dic- 
tate the laws, yet Petrograd, where so much 
of this dictating is going on, does not represent 
Russia, but it is the city which seems to be 
paving the way to what they may call Russia’s 
triumph, but, in reality, is her destruction. 

It is more commonly believed and the belief 
expressed now, that the Bolsheviki, or Maxi- 
malists, or anarchists, are paid by Germany; 
from where else can they get the large sums of 
money they possess? It is positively known 
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to Walter that there are Germans here, and 
they are working with those who plot the com- 
plete downfall of Russia. Are they merely 
renegades, or are they ordered here by those 
who tried to ruin all of Europe! 

The Cossacks seem to be still the only de- 
pendable troops, but the terms lately applied 
to several of their leaders, such as ‘‘traitor’’ 
and the like, have fired that proud spirit within 
them, so that most of them, apparently, will go 
towards the South and leave Petrograd to fight 
her next battle alone. 

Korniloff, that brave General, knows that 
German influence is at work somewhere, under- 
mining the foundation of his country, and he 
made an effort to rally the patriotic citizens 
around him. The messenger, Lvoff, whom I 
mentioned before, and who was the representa- 
tive of the Church Synod, holding a position in 
the Cabinet, evidently is a conspicuous link in 
the mysterious chain of failure! Probably I 
shall never really know/ 

The representatives of the Allied Powers 
have been holding daily meetings to consider 
how they can work a way out of this muddle. 
The revelation of this stupendous plot has only 
given the German agitators a chance to fire up 
again, while the fall of Riga has given the 
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patriotic Russians the opportunity to accuse 
soldiers on the front of being bought over, and 
some go so far as to say that Kerensky and 
some of his Cabinet are sympathizers with Ger- 
many. As he is a Russian Socialist, and they 
are for peace at any price, you can imagine how 
eagerly some citizens are jumping at the truth 
of this. 

The intriguing of the Russians is so ad- 
vanced you can call it high art. 

Many more people continue to leave Petro- 
grad; some go to Moscow and some further 
south, but we think that very few large cities, 
if any, will afford protection; in fact, even the 
small places that have been safe are becoming 
dangerous on account of the flood of soldiers 
who have deserted from the front and are seek- 
ing a free life; a life where everything is free 
and where there is no work. 

All kinds of efforts are being made to recon- 
cile the many parties but we can only sit and 
wait developments. One feels so helpless when 
seeing such approaching destruction, without 
a single facility to avert calamity. Possibly 
a hidden rabbit feels that way when he hears 
heavy footsteps approaching! 

The British have requested through the 
papers all of their subjects to notify their Con- 
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sulate, within three days, of their address, tele- 
phone number, occupation, ete. giving full 
particulars regarding the members of their 
families present. 

In to-day’s paper the follewing appears: 


‘‘The Department of State desires to obtain a cen- 
sus of American citizens residing abroad July 1, 
1917, All American citizens residing in Petrograd 
should call at the Consulate and communicate their 
addresses, with names of their families, occupation, 
telephone numbers, ete.”’ 


All those whose duties permit them to go are 
being sent away. All Embassies are planning 
for the escape of those who must remain. There 
is no fear of the Germans coming soon, but a 
serious Bolshevik uprising is anticipated, and 
its success means Anarchy. 

Walter has chartered a steamer large enough 
to accommodate the entire American Colony, 
and she is lying in the Neva, with steam up, 
ready to start for Lake Ladoga and ‘‘points 
north’’! He conceived this idea when he saw 
the great strain that was being put on all means 
of transportation, and recognized that, should 
the necessity for flight arise, there would be no 
transportation. 

He brought the matter to the attention of 
thase who must decide, got maps of the country 
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to the north, and sent two reliable men over the 
route he picked out as practicable. They re- 
turned and reported that the scheme is all right 
and that they had made arrangements for a 
special train at the end of water navigation. 

You would be surprised to learn of the great 
effort required to get the plan finally settled 
and the steamer in readiness, but now that all 
members of the Colony know there is an imme- 
diate chance of escape they are greatly re- 
lieved. The steamer is provisioned and armed 
and is guarded by volunteers who stand watches 
on board. 

The latest rumor that affects us personally 
is to the effect that the Bolsheviki are planning 
for the destruction of the Allies here repre- 
sented, but probably that is only another form 
of terrorization, which is their stock in trade. 
The Americans are prominently mentioned for 
special attention, but we look upon that as an 
effort on the part of the Hun to reduce the 
favor in which we have generally been held by 
the Russians. 

The Russians with handsome homes live in 
daily terror of being driven out of them, as 
some have already been driven. You will re- 
member the story I told you of the palace oc- 
cupied by the secretaries from our Embassy, the 
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one they reached in time to prevent the soldiers 
from taking it; there is another story of that 
palace, which runs like this: 

The Americans are wealthy and each has his 
valet; the valet of one of them organized a band 
to rob the palace, the plan including the chloro- 
forming and possibly injuring the three men. 
One of the confederates became conscience- 
stricken and gave the plan away to the owner 
of the palace, who took steps to save his valu- 
ables, of which there were many and some rare 
ones. Only two of the Americans were at the 
palace; the other, whose valet was the ring- 
leader, being on leave in Scandinavia, and the 
two were informed of the plot. One night one 
of them was awakened after a restless sleep 
caused by the uneasiness of his dog, by feeling 
a cold hand on his face, but he could not detect 
the odor of chloroform and was less excited 
when the voice of his fellow occupant said, 
‘“‘They are here, I am going for my gun!’’ 
They waited, fully prepared to fight, and soon 
saw a light under a bathroom door, which 
varied in intensity; soon that door was opened 
slowly and the two were ready to show what 
Americans can do when the electric torch was 
turned on them and the owner of the palace 
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said: ‘‘It is all right, we caught thirteen of 
them !’’ 

The valet who had organized the raid had 
told his fellow friends that his master was in 
Scandinavia ready to receive and dispose of 
the goods where it was to-be taken in a char- 
tered yacht. We had fun with the one who had 
been on leave when he returned! 

The latest allowance gives each person one- 
half pound of bread per day, but as we cannot 
eat that bread, and have some expensive flour, 
it does not interest us, from a selfish point of 
view. How does flour at $36.00 per barrel 
appeal to you ? We would pay any price to 
get it! 

A consistent rumor that does annoy us is 
that the electric light is to be cut off; there is 
reason to believe it, for the fuel supply is very 
low and the transportation cannot deliver 
more. It is certain that the electric lights will 
not continue through the winter, and, as one 
needs them nearly all day, we are planning for 
candles and kerosene light. With our food 
from New York is some kerosene which will be 
a life-saver for lamps and stoves! 

You and Richard are so kind—we appreciate 
everything you do for us and often talk ahout 
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you; we miss you both very much. By the way, 
disabuse your mind of the impression you have 
that Walter is sorry I am here! He says he 
would be hopelessly miserable and does not 
know what he would do if I were not here; my 
being here is the one thing that makes it bear- 
able. He says further that my help to him in 
getting information could not be duplicated by 
any one he knows, for, on Thursday evenings, 
when we compare notes, he can state right 
accurately what is in the air! He also states 
that his conceit permits him to believe he can 
take good care of me; naturally he would not 
have me stay if he thought there was immediate 
danger, and he feels that he will take better 
care of me than any other person would! So, 
I stay, and I am glad of it. 

A great many of our friends in the States do 
not yet know where we are, for we left in a 
hurry, with more or less secrecy, and ‘‘orders 
to officers’? were not being printed when we 
left. I will be glad if you will let as many as 
convenient know where we are. 

I just received an invitation to a luncheon in 
New York which took place two months ago and 
am wondering what the hostess thinks of me; 
Other similar aged invitations have been re- 
ceived here. 


ow ee 
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How I wander on!! I had no idea this let- 
ter was so long! I have not been disturbed 
while writing it, which is unusual, but I will 
not write more now. 

With much love from both, 


French Quay, 8, 
Petrograd, 
October 4,.1917. 
My dear —— 


It seems there may be an opportunity to send 
mail to-morrow, so I will sit up late to-night 
and have this ready to send to you. So much 
has happened (yet really nothing vital), I am 
again at a loss to know what to leave out! 

The day after I last wrote you the Anarchists 
had an open meeting near their headquarters, 
across the river, to denounce the United States 
and to protest against the activities there 
against their brother Anarchists and the I. W. 
W.’s. Walter had a ‘‘scout’’ at the meeting 
who reported that the ‘‘Chairman’’ began the 
party by welcoming ‘‘Brothers, Comrades and 
Spies from the American Embassy’’! 

That same day our Embassy had a guard 
consisting of an armored car and fifty soldiers 
sent by the Provisional Government (without 
a request having been made for it), so you see 
it is evident that all the threats made against 
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Americans have convinced those in power here 
there may be some danger for us. What a re- 
versal of form, and how clever of our enemies 
to have brought it about! 

Also, how helpless we are to combat it! Nat- 
urally, it makes no difference to the few Ameri- 
cans here—that'is not the idea—it is our coun- 
try that will suffer in the long run, and with 
the same ammunition the Germans are using it 
would be possible to retain the friendship that 
really did exist for the United States! 

There is sadness in the family of my dear lit- 
tle interpreter friend; her brother, a fine hand- 
some lad of nineteen, has completed his course 
at the Military School and has gone to-the Riga 
Front as an officer of artillery; any front is 
very unsafe for officers now, not because of the 
German enemy, but because of the more dan- 
gerous Russian soldiers. What a shame to sac- 
rifice these fine young men to the blood thirst 
of the human beasts! I could weep! 

Bad weather is here in earnest now—cold, 
Taw, windy and wet, and that will make it diff- 
cult for the Germans to advance far towards 
Petrograd, a fact that some Russians, though 
they hate the Germans, regret because they 
know the Germans would establish order and 
curb the activities of those whose single aim 
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seems to be to make everybody unhappy but 
themselves. They have said in speeches any 
one cotld hear that they would reduce the bet- 
ter classes to a crust of bread and bare feet. 
Is that Socialism? 

The Germans have taken Oesel Island and 
other small islands about Riga Gulf—to tighten 
their hold on Riga, no doubt. That is where I 
was invited to visit, and while I would have 
been away before the capture, I would not have 
enjoyed the daily bombing by aéroplanes the 
Huns gave the place for a long time before they 
captured it. Walter was in one raid there and 
I am afraid he enjoyed it. 

Politically the most important event has beeri 
the success of the Bolsheviki (anarchists) in 
keeping the ‘‘Kadets’’ out of the Ministry. 

This is significant because it shows the in- 
creasing power of the awful Bolsheviki! 

We have dined out three times, once at the 
French Embassy, and I had one dinner party 
at home. It was fortunate I increased my 
chocolate cake ration for many callers were 
here to-day in spite of bad weather and bad 
politics. 

We had an experience on the street during 
one of our walks that will show you consider- 
able concerning the peculiar mental attitude of 
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the Russian peasant. We saw some desirable 
looking apples; price, one rouble fifty kopecs 
(about fifteen cents in our money just now) 
each; I decided to take five of them; the woman 
selling them would not accept five times the 
value of one! While this roused our ire and 
we decided not to buy, we discussed the experi- 
ence, and approached three other women sell- 
ing apples, with the same result in each case. 
They argue if you want two apples you want 
them about twice as badly as you want one; if 
you want five you want them considerably more 
than five times as badly as you want one, there- 
fore you must pay eight (about) times as much! 

Not one of those four apple women would 
sell us five apples for five times the price at 
which they would sell one, so we assumed it 
could not have been ignorance on the part of 
any one, nor a coincidence! Please tell me how 
to argue with people like that! 

Feeling against the Allies continues to 
grow; that is not a coincidence, either; the 
German agents are active and efficient. 

Two incidents that happened to Americans 
will illustrate: 

An American lady, Mrs. Hutchins, was ap- 
proached by a drunken Russian soldier who, 
after some effort, succeeded in putting his arm 
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around her; quite a crowd saw the whole affair, 
and while she managed to get away from the 
soldier, not one of the men who saw it raised 
a hand! 

That lack of protection for a lady I would 
not have believed possible in any capital in the 
world. 

A young American was riding on a street car; 
he wore a good-looking sweater which a Rus- 
sian workman insisted upon buying. 

When finally convinced that the American 
would not sell it, the workman said: ‘‘Never 
mind—you are an American—soon I will cut 
your throat and take the sweater!’’ Such an 
incident could not have happened a short time 
ago. 

We are now reading alleged interviews with 
Americans in some of our newspapers, and Oh! 
how they discourage us! To think that the 
American people should be so deceived ! 

As a mere item: We read that ‘‘Russian 
soldiers are returning to the trenches,’’ and 
probably many Americans believe that. As a 
matter of fact about two million Russian sol- 
diers have deserted during the past month. I 
could write pages giving similar proof that 
what you have been reading is not true, but I 
have not the time to do it and the assurance 
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of good to be accomplished that way is lacking 
also. 

Madame Egorieff, the wife of an officer in the 
Russian Admiralty, and I have become good 
friends; she is a dear sweet woman; she has 
just told me of their troubles, somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

Her husband was ordered by the ‘‘Secretary 
of the Navy’’ to move into a certain apartment 
in the Admiralty building, he having previously 
occupied a private apartment some distance 
therefrom. The ‘‘Sailors’ Committee’’ which 
is running the Navy Department announced that 
it wanted that apartment, the one into which 
Captain Egorieff was ordered to move, for its 
use, and that Captain Egorieff could not have 
it. Kerensky and the Secretary of the Navy 
‘“dissolved”’’ the ‘‘Sailors’ Committee’’ and or- 
dered it out of the Admiralty building. The 
committee replied that it refused to be dis- 
solved, it would occupy the apartment in ques- 
tion, would kill Captain Egorieff if he moved 
into it, and, furthermore, demanded his imme- 
diate ‘‘dismissal’’ from the Admiralty, and 
from his important position therein, as well as 
that of his Chief, Captain Romanoff. 

We are informed by the newspapers that the 
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‘‘Government’’ has compromised with the Com- 
mittee, and this is how they did it: 

1. The Committee is not dissolved. 

2. It occupies the apartment wanted. 

3. Captains Romanoff and Egorieff have 
been dismissed. ‘ 

I also read some wonderful eulogies of Ke- 
rensky in our press, and I wonder who inspires 
them. They are certainly not warranted by 
any results he has brought about. He has ap- 
parently arranged his own personal affairs 
rather satisfactorily for him, but what has he 
done for Russia? What for the Allies? 

The wonderful ‘‘free speech’’ here one reads 
about is only free for the man with a gun. 
Newspaper articles which do not please the man 
with the gun are suppressed—censored; those 
which please him but not the editor are printed 
at the point of a gun; that’s how free the 
press is! 

I regret that I could not have made collec- 
tion of the hundreds of resolutions ‘‘unani- 
mously passed’’ by various committees and 
meetings of those who are ruling Russia. They 
would require a trunk to hold them and I am 
not sure I will be able to get out with the trunks 
Ihave. They would certainly convince any one 
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with a normal brain that the ‘‘Russian idea”? 
is all wrong, but I need only to ask you to look 
at the results and to observe how this magnifi- 
cent country has been ruined and is being driven 
to further ruination each day. 

The French Embassy has also chartered a 
steamer for use if they must escape. It is se- 
cured to the river quay just under our front 
windows, while the American steamer is above 
the last bridge so there will be no drawbridge 
complications if her use becomes necessary. I 
believe the British Embassy has a similar plan, 
but their problem is a much larger one because 
the number of their citizens here is so great. 

Naturally, none of us want to go off on an 
‘‘escape party’’, but it is a great comfort to be 
ready to try, if a necessity arises. 

The possibilities here are great; nothing can 
happen and everything can also. 

Don’t forget how we long for mail! 

With love, 


P. S.—The following official telegram shows 
what demoralization existed in October, 1917: 
‘‘Front broken’’! 

‘‘General Bonch-Bruyevitch, the Comman- 
der-in-Chief’s Chief of Staff, has sent the fol- 
lowing urgent telegram to Krylenko (a former 
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second lieutenant and now Commander-in- 
Chief) : 


‘“‘Complete anarchy prevails. Many portions of 
the front are denuded. On the Western Front only 
160 rifles per verst can be reckoned upon. The re- 
serves are not relieving their comrades in the 
trenches. A large number of experienced military 
leaders have left on behalf of the elections. The pres- 
ent officers’ corps is inexperienced. The staffs and 
institutions will soon cease work automatically, for 
there is no one to do the work. There is no one at 
Headquarters. The working conditions at the Staffs 
are terrible. The Commissariat has broken down 
completely. Drill and order among the troops are 
null. There is no military discipline. Orders are 
not executed. Desertion is taking place en masse. 
Men on leave are not returning. Touch is lost in 
many localities. The cavalry is almost annihilated. 
Fortified positions are being destroyed. Barbed wire 
entanglements have been removed to facilitate frater- 
nization and trading with the enemy. It is impossi- 
ble to withstand any attack from the enemy. The 
only salvation for the army is to retreat to the nat- 
ural boundaries.,’’ 


No. 8 French Quay, 
Petrograd, 
October 14, 1917. 
My dear —~ 


This time there is really nothing of interest, 
and I am so afraid of tiring you by repeating, 
as I am often made weary here by ‘‘the situa- 
tion’’, ‘‘food’’, ‘‘polities’’ and ‘‘murders’’! 

The Germans have continued their successes 
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about Riga Gulf and we are beginning to learn 
details of the farce of a defense put up by the 
Russians there. Certainly their ‘‘freedom’’ 
has not made brave men of them! 

There have been the usual numbers of din- 
ners, etc., and I had my largest ‘‘Thursday”’ 
yet—there being seven nations represented by 
my guests. I have also been to the ballet again. 

We received a particularly interesting mail 
from home, with much good news, including 
that of Walter’s promotion! 

We have experienced a dense fog in Petro- 
grad, accompanied by so much smoke from 
burning forests that it hurt the eyes. It almost 
makes me ill to think of the burning forests 
when so many cannot get enough wood for 
cooking! 

Anarchy in general throughout Russia is on 
the increase, more and more cities and towns 
becoming involved. Petrograd is less safe. A 
few days ago some soldiers were abusing a 
crippled soldier who was selling cigarettes on 
the street; an Englishman who spoke Russian 
expostulated with them; they killed the English- 
man! Robberies have increased to really an 
alarming extent. A band in the uniforms of 
soldiers simply goes to an apartment or store 
and loots it; no one is punished—no one ig even 
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arrested. The cook in an apartment building 
next to ours was murdered and the apartment 
robbed while the family was out. That is get- 
ting quite too close to home! 

We have heard of a mutiny in the German 
Fleet! It seems too good to be true, yet it is 
such cheerful news I believe it. 

Strikes here increase in number and serious- 
ness. The latest is a general railroad strike, 
which was not needed at all to demoralize the 
transportation. 

The journals have published elaborate direc- 
tions as to what we must do when the German 
air raids begin. One of my witty Russian 
friends, Baroness Maydell, says she presumes 
the best thing to do would be to sit still and 
scream ! 

There is a lot of work going on in connection 
with the official evacuation of Petrograd and 
the river Quay is lined with large barges being 
filled with archives and works of art. The fa- 
mous Hermitage has been strippd, many of its 
wonders and articles of immense value having 
been stolen. One large barge-load started for 
Moscow; those in charge of it reported it had 
sunk; most likely they disposed of its contents 
to their own advantage! What a great shame 
that such a wonderful collection as the Hermit- 
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age had afforded is forever lost to the world! 

There is quite a sight to be seen near the cen- 
ter of Petrograd, called the ‘‘Soldiers’ Mar- 
ket’’; hundreds of soldiers are there, selling al- 
most every conceivable article, including their 
uniforms, boots, weapons, jewelry, paintings, 
statuary and other things obviously stolen by 
them. While interesting to look at it is also 
most disgusting. 

The British Embassy pouch was rifled at the 
Finland Railroad Station and some beautiful 
enamel stolen. Absolutely nothing is safe or 
sacred now, but I cannot hold my breath in ex- 
pectation that I will be the next to suffer. I 
try to continue in regular routine, but one’s 
mind and conversation certainly get in a groove 
here! 

There is a controversy on now between the 
‘‘Government’’ and the Bolsheviki. The Gov- 
ernment states it will move to Moscow; Bolshe- 
viki say they will not permit the move! I am 
still of the opinion the move will not be made. 

I am poor at figures and detest them; I be- 
lieve statistics would bore you; therefore I will 
not delve deeply into the economic situation 
here. There are a few facts that will convince 
you of the utter failure of what some Socialists 
believe to be their great opportunity here. 
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(They are really quite blind, for no one worth 
while who really knows what is being done in 
Russia will ever consider Socialism as anything 
but a menace!) 

Wages and costs of raw material in factories 
have increased tremendously in Russia; per- 
centages of increases range from ten to a 
thousand and more, so a table would be useless 
to elaborate for our purposes. But, at the 
same time, the output of those same facto- 
ries has decreased enormously, owing to les- 
sened efficiency and fewer hands. (Many 
‘‘workmen’’ find it more agreeable and more 
profitable to play at being soldiers in the ‘‘Red 
Guard’’, where they have little or nothing to do, 
the best that can be obtained to eat, and very 
large ‘‘wages.’’) 

Possibly a few simple figures will illustrate. 
Suppose a factory before the revolution pro- 
duced a thousand of its standard articles per 
day and made a profit of one rouble each on 
them; the following month each of a thousand 
workmen had his wages increased by a rouble 
per day, but did not work as many hours nor as 
well as he did before and the production fell 
to five hundred articles per day; the factory 
now runs at a loss of five hundred roubles per 
day, but the workmen will not believe it! Add 
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to this loss the increase in the cost of raw ma- 
terials and one can readily see without more 
figures how easy it has been to wreck the fac- 
tories, and they have been wrecked! They can 
never run unless intelligence is at the head of 
them, and that will never be under existing con- 
ditions. 

I am now convinced that General Korniloff 
was deliberately sacrificed by Kerensky. Un- 
derstand, I believe it, but cannot prove it, for 
proof of such would require an accurate inside 
knowledge of what actually went on, whereas I 
can only piece together the puzzle formed by 
the many rumors that have persistently circu- 
lated, and from which one must eliminate many 
as improbable. 

There is reason to believe, and many do be- 
lieve, that Korniloff approached Petrograd with 
Kerensky’s knowledge and approval; that it 
was fully understood Korniloff was to establish 
a Military Government and bring order at the 
front and in the rear, in accordance with the 
statements in his speech at Moscow; that, in 
the evening all was arranged, and a more or 
less triumphant entry into Petrograd planned 
for Korniloff. During the night it is pre- 
sumed some one or some thought suggested to 
Kerensky that he would lose power and prestige 
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as Korniloff’s increased. His ambition could 
not stand that pressure. 

Kerensky is well known to be hysterical; one 
has only to sce him make a speech to be as- 
sured of that; in the early morning Korniloff 
was hysterically proclaimed.to be a traitor and 
ordered arrested. 

Regardless of how much truth there is in my 
belief, the fact remains that Kerensky foiled 
an honest attempt to save Russia, and that Rus- 
sia is now worse off than ever before. No un- 
prejudiced person can know Korniloff’s history 
and believe him to be a traitor. 

I have assurance that, while Kormiloff is 
nominally under arrest, he is surrounded by 
faithful Cossacks and is in no danger at all. 

This assurance comes from a quarter too well 
informed to leave any doubt in my mind, and I 
am further informed by the same source that 
the General has not yet given up hope, and is 
waiting to see what his next move should be. 
He apparently can go where he will, but knows 
he would accomplish nothing by coming to Pet- 
rograd now. If any Russian can save Rus- 
sia he can, but he wishes to avoid civil war and 
believed his attempted dictatorship had been 
so arranged that none would result. How very 
sad it all is and how one must pity these dark 
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minds, even while despising them and while 
detesting the awful conditions they have 
brought about all over Russia. 

I have a very strong intuitive feeling about it 
all, reinforced by considerable information, and 
I am forced to believe that the cleverness with 
which all this ripe mental soil has been culti- 
vated is German-made. The destruction has 
been too progressive and certain to have been 
planned beforehand by Russian minds; the re- 
sults have been too favorable to Germany to 
permit the belief that she has been innocent of 
effort. Why should we believe her innocent? 

By this time every reasonable mind in the 
United States is aware of Germany’s efforts in 
our own country, and it would seem without 
reason she should neglect the wonderful oppor- 
tunity presented in Russia. 

Some Americans here believe anarchy may 
yet cross into Germany, and use the reported 
mutiny in their fleet as an argument; I 
want to believe it myself, but it would be in- 
finitely better to try to stop this, or any other 
dangerous disease, in Russia, rather than to 
wish it on Germany! If it attacks the well- 
disciplined Germans, it can go anywhere, and a 
world full of Bolshevism would be a world not 
worth inhabiting! 
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If a very small portion of all we are promised 
in the near future actually takes place, my next 
letter may be more exciting. I offer my apolo- 
gies for writing what looks now like an essay, 
but having written it, I mail it! 

Best wishes, regards and love, 

From 


8 French Quay, 
Petrograd, 
October 24, 1917. 
My dear —— 


The many things promised did not material- 
ize and now there is a dearth of news, but it 
has been ten days since I last wrote to you and 
I feel that I must not wait longer or I will for- 
get what happened! 

I do not know when this will be mailed, for 
that uncertainty is ever with us now. We re- 
ceived another fine mail in which was the won- 
derful news that our Midshipman son has five 
stripes! Perhaps that does not cheer us in 
this cheerless Russia! We feel sad that we can 
not see him with his honors, nor even be there 
when he is graduated, but we are hoping some 
of our relatives and friends will be able to at- 
tend the Graduation Exercises. 

The one thing that has lessened the personal 
strain here, has been the excellent reports 
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from both of our sons. That our Midshipman 
should have received the highest honors given 
at the Naval Academy shows that he has done 
his part. We get the most excellent reports 
from the Head Master at Woodberry Forest 
concerning the conduct and class standing of 
our other son, which makes us proud and happy. 
I am so glad our two sons could be together 
during their vacation. We have excellent 
kodak photographs of them both and of the 
horse, ‘‘Jeff’’, as well. 

Walter has been quite ill with this terrible 
Russian grippe, and it has left him weak. It 
will not be one bit comfortable to be sick here, 
for the strongest suffer, and I hope there will 
be no more of it. 

My Russian friends are now coming to see 
me frequently to inquire about the possibility 
of their friends being ‘‘received’’ in the United 
States! They feel so humiliated that they be- 
lieve the mere fact they are Russians will pre- 
vent them from being recognized in other coun- 
tries. One reason for this is the report that 
has come from France concerning the Russians 
there and the treatment they have received. I 
cannot do it, but I would like to answer my 
friends somewhat like this: ‘‘If they are good 
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strong people they are needed in Russia; if 
they are not, they are not needed in the United 
States’’! 

We are sorry for them—their case seems so 
hopeless; in disguise, hunted from their homes, 
slinking from one city to another, looking for 
safety! They have not really done anything, 
either—they are simply the victims of one bad 
system that has been overcome by a worse one. 

We gave a very attractive dinner for the 
French Ambassador and Madame Noulens, with 
sixteen present. It is permitted to comment 
upon what is served here, and our ‘‘ American 
food’’ is a real cause for conversation. 

Our friends of the St. George Cross Society 
have given a benefit and I heard an opera 
singer from Moscow who is simply wonderful. 
I hope she will escape to our country! 

We went to see ‘‘Ivan the Terrible’’ played 
by an excellent Russian company. The play 
lasted five hours, but the wonderful acting, 
coupled with the magnificent costumes and 
scenery, made one forget time. I was quite 
surprised to learn how late it was when we left 
the theater. 

We are now being urged by Russians to get 
a force of American troops here, but that effort 
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was started by Walter some months ago and it 
is now a bit late, though it would be worth the 
trial, 

Monday, October Twenty-nenth. 

Some of our Red Cross Mission to Roumania 
are passing through here for the United States, 
via Siberia, and I will finish this to-night to 
send it by that route. I believe that insures 
your réceiving it, and I am sorry there is not 
more of interest in it, but real excitement is 
lacking just now! It is quite interesting enough 
for those of us here, but if written it would read 
so much like what I have written before. Just 
now, in Petrograd papers, are appearing in- 
spired articles in which the Russian sailors are 
claiming much for their ‘‘victory’’ over the 
Germans in the Riga Gulf! The Germans 
drove the Russians out and now occupy the 
Gulf; possibly the Russian sailors think they 
won because they were able to escape. It is a 
boast quite in line with another made by some 
soldiers who announced with pride they had 
murdered their General and arrested sixty of 
their officers. 

Life remains serious here, and will continue 
to be so. Sometimes one forgets long enough 
to make a bon-mot, or to laugh at one, but it is 
almost a sin to think frivolously. 
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This is the day when one must emulate shab- 
biness and lack of pride, if the Bolsheviki are 
to remain autocrats. How would you like a 
band of dark minds, in unclean clothes, leading 
you by the nose, or ear, as they see fit? Some- 
times I wonder if I will ever again think and 
live in a normal way! 

Now it is late; this letter is unsatisfactory to 
me, so it will be the same to you; possibly ‘‘the 
situation’’ is getting on my nerves, but I try to 
flatter myself it is not. 

How glad I will be to see you all! 1!!! 

With much affection, 

Your 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 


8 French Quay, 
Petrograd, 
November 7, 1917. 


My dear —— 

NOW, my dear, there is some excitement, and 
as I write the atmosphere is punctuated by all 
kinds of shots—rifle, pistol, machine guns, field 
pieces and large guns aboard ships! 

Walter and Miss Gueradhy are at the tele- 
phone getting reports from various parts of the 
city and I am putting down my impressions 
while they are fresh in my mind. It is mid- 
night, but I am not sleepy! 

Yesterday Walter was at the Admiralty, 
making his routine visit, when his friend there 
advised him to get home quickly, saying:— 
‘‘They are going to try again, these people!’’ 
On his way home he heard much shooting and 
saw the bridges being opened to prevent the 
Anarchists from crossing them. He came to 
the Lazaret for me and advised the other ladies 
to get home as quickly as possible, further ad- 
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vising them to come to our house if unable to 
get home. 

After we reached our apartment we tele- 
phoned to all Americans we could reach, advis- 
ing them of the trouble. There was street fight- 
ing, but not serious, and by midnight all seemed 
quiet, though there was an occasional shot. 
Mrs. Volkeapaa had been unable to reach her 
home so came to us for dinner. We telephoned 
to her husband, who managed to get to our 
house and later took her home. 

This morning we heard that the Anarchists 
had repeated their effort of last July, only more 
successfully, and the entire city was in their 
possession, though fighting continued all day in 
the streets. Miss Gueradhy, the interpreter, 
very-pluckily came in the morning but the fight- 
ing was too severe in the afternoon and she pre- 
pared to remain here to-night, after telephoning 
to her mother. 

There seemed to be no let up in the fighting. 
We all prepared for bed, when very heavy guns 
were heard, and we learned by telephone that 
the Russian Cruiser Aurora is in the river, 
bombarding the Winter Palace. We can see 
the Fortress of Peter and Paul from our front 
windows and the flashes of field guns there, 
apparently also firing at the Winter Palace. 
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Fortunately for the information we so de- 
sire, Walter has many friends in different parts 
of the city to whom it has been his custom to 
telephone in cases like this, and to-night the 
system is working so he is getting reports from 
allof them. They indicate that fighting is gen- 
eral all over the city, but hardest about the 
Winter Palace, where it seems the most of the 
Ministers of the Provisional Government have 
taken refuge. We have been promised this up- 
rising for several days, in fact I wrote you last 
July that it would come, but, believing the Gov- 
ernment knew as much as I did, it seemed they 
would be prepared for it, but the city has again 
fallen an easy prey to the better organized an- 
archists, who have had some German assistance 
this time in their organization. 

We now have a considerable store of pro- 
visions in the house and will not suffer if forced 
to remain indoors, though it is another item of 
interest here that no one stays at home simply 
because there is street fighting! We even go 
to the ballet and opera, dodging those sections 
of the city where we hear shooting, both going 
and returning. I had another large dinner 
party here and no one stayed away because of 
the fighting. 

We are wondering to-night if all the various 
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threats of the anarchists, made in their 
speeches during the past few months, will be 
carried out! The threats included making as 
much misery as possible for those they do not 
like, and I believe they have the desire and in- 
tention to do that very thing. I have not heard 
of any threat or plan to really better condi- 
tions, except that it has been threatened that 
those who live in large handsome homes must 
give up some of their rooms to those less for- 
tunate. If it comes to that I hope I may have 
some choice as to my boarders! 

You should have seen us hiding our precious 
canned fruit, vegetables, condensed milk, cocoa, 
etc., we received from the States! 

It will take a search party a long time to lo- 
eate all of it; not even our domestics know 
where it is. 

To-day one of the naval officers Walter knew 
at Oesel Island came here with the customary 
request that he be sent to the United States to 
serve in our Navy. There have been many 
rumors of what happened at Oesel Island when 
the Germans captured it, and this officer con- 
firmed many of them. I will only give you one 
sad incident, which will convince you what hor- 
rible creatures are now in power here. 

The officer who invited us to visit them at 
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Oesel Island had his wife and two beautiful 
children with him there, a girl and a boy. He 
was in command of the forces on the Island, 
and had made plans to remove his family if 
the place fell. He remained with his men dur- 
ing the few minutes they resisted the Germans, 
and followed them in their mad retreat, going 
to his house to take his family on board ship. 
What he saw in his home caused him to shoot 
himself; his own men, in retreating, had out- 
raged the wife and daughter, and had murdered 
all three of his family. Could men be worse? 

Yet these are the people some Americans 
with brains are urging us to trust, bear with, 
uphold, and acknowledge! 

Another robbery took place in our wmmediate 
neighborhood; a post and telegraph office was 
robbed, the young woman in charge at the time 
being brutally murdered. The number of such 
cases is increasing all the time, but I only give 
you the few as examples! 

Nothing really worse than what has happened 
since we have been here can happen; the only 
way in which it will change is for a greater 
number of the same things to happen. Even 
their fiendish ingenuity can probably not de- 
vise worse tortures than have been and are be- 
ing inflicted. Of course their successes during 
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the past two days will inflame all their passions 
and make times worse in the respect that more 
will suffer. The ‘‘searching parties’’, which 
are really ‘‘looting parties’’, will now have a 
more free hand, and their activities will in- 
crease, 

It is a source of great satisfaction to me that 
my husband, soon after his arrival here, an- 
nounced the great need for foreign troops and 
for propaganda; he could get no one in author- 
ity to agree with him, but he has continued his 
efforts and now, as if it were quite a new idea, 
many are saying ‘‘ We must have foreign troops 
and active propaganda.”’ 

His ability to say ‘‘I told you so’’ does not 
help the situation a bit, so he does not say it. 
What he does say is ‘‘You’d better hurry, or it 
will be too late!’’ 

Troops could have been brought here and suc- 
cessful propaganda, or rather counter-propa- 
ganda, for there was much of the German 
variety already, could have been carried on, but 
no one seemed to be able to see the necessity 
for them. 

In some of our mail I read of the servant 
troubles in the States; I rather suspect that you 
are infinitely better off than we are in that re- 
spect! Probably none of your servants believe 
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they have the right to murder you if they so 
desire! 

One more of the best generals Russia had, 
Dukhonin, has been murdered, and so they go 
—always the best—though Alexieff managed 
to be relieved by Dukhonin without being killed. 
The new Commander-in-Chief is a second 
lieutenant, who will do just as well as any, for 
there are no armies left to command. 

The latest official robbery came out a few 
days ago. Every one living in an apartment 
the rent for which is one hundred and fifty 
roubles per month or more is required to fur- 
nish the robber rulers of Russia with two warm 
articles of clothing. As I have not seen any 
apartments that cheap, the order is a very gen- 
eral one. 

At last we have a courier mail service, but 
that is a comfort that will not last long, for 
already the British Embassy has had to discon- 
tinue its couriers. Just now the Bolsheviki are 
particularly cross with the British because two 
Russians with criminal records are being held 
in custody in England. This simply shows that 
they are no respecters of persons or govern- 
ments, and our turn is likely to come at any 
time. Itis a great pleasure to see our couriers, 
though; fine, big, rea] men, 
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Just now we have no electric light from mid- 
night to five in the morning, and it will soon be 
reduced very materially. We are ready for all 
reductions, except that our electric door bell is 
on the lighting circuit! Walter could install a 
bell easily enough but one cannot be found. 

Germans are thick in Petrograd now. They 
have offices and are ‘‘advising’’ the Bolsheviki, 
who, by the way, have taken the most famous 
girls’ school in the country, Smolney Institute, 
for their Headquarters. I suppose it is no se- 
cret that the Germans are here for I met one 
quite openly at a tea recently. 

Just now I hear no shooting, and I am sleepy, 
so I will stop. There will certainly be many 
people leaving here now, so I will have this 
ready to send by the first one of whom [I learn. 

You need not worry about us for we will be 
safe'as long as any one is, and there will be for- 
eigners in Petrograd for a long time yet. 

Until next time, 

Yours faithfully, 


8 French Quay, 
Petrograd, 
November 12, 1917. 





My dear 
The letter I wrote you the night of the heavy 
firing got away the next day, but I am not mak- 
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ing it a matter of record who took it, because 
no one knows who will see this letter, or whether 
or not it will reach you! I shall keep on writ- 
ing, and take advantage of all opportunities to 
send something out. Such chances will de- 
crease from now on. 

The heavy firing above mentioned was at 
‘<The Battle of the Winter Palace’’! Said Pal- 
ace was defended by a few women soldiers and 
some military cadets, only. Walter says he 
has never before seen a revolution in which the 
government put out of office has been defended 
by armed women and children alone! A few 
were killed and the place surrendered, all Min- 
isters being arrested, except Kerensky, who fled 
early in an automobile commandeered from an 
American! He said he was going for loyal 
troops.and would be back soon to recapture 
Petrograd. I will be surprised if we see him 
again, for Kerensky 1s finished. This is no 
‘‘demonstration’’ such as we saw in July 
and I believe these people are here for a long 
time to come. Then there was much parading 
and showing of force on the streets; this time 
the force was here, but it was sprung suddenly 
in many parts of the city at the same time, with 
no parading at all. 

There has been constant fighting since I last 
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wrote you, but no general fight in which large 
numbers took part; simply fights for the pos- 
session of points desired by each side, such as 
the great favorite, the telephone exchange, and 
the various public buildings. 

We have been on the streets a great deal, 
looking for information but have escaped run- 
ning into the fights. We try to avoid them! 
Walter has taken several long walks, accom- 
panied by an interpreter, inspecting the ‘‘de- 
fenses’’ and interrogating the ‘‘defenders’’, so 
he has known accurately what has been going 
on. We find it difficult to determine to which 
‘‘side’’ a group of soldiers belongs without ask- 
ing them. Some do not know at what nor why 
they shoot. They have guns and ammunition, 
so they shoot! 

We walked around the Winter Palace and 
saw the marks of the fray—but in spite of all 
the firing we heard and the flashes of the guns 
we saw, as well as the short distances con- 
cerned, we could only see two places where any- 
thing larger than a rifle bullet had hit that per- 
fectly enormous building! 

A friend said he ‘was in front of the Palace 
when the Bolsheviki opened fire with a field gun 
at about one thousand yards range. He waited 
and observed that the shot missed; some Rus- 
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sians reeled on the cold ground and howled 
with glee; they fired several shots while he 
watched them and none hit! They quit firing 
in disgust. 

There are hundreds of bullet marks on the 
windows and walls of the Palace; it looks like a 
case of measles. 

We are told the women soldiers who were 
captured were distributed among several of the 
barracks in the city; no imagination is required 
to know their fate! 

The city is patrolled by armed bands, with 
the ever present armored and armed cars, as 
well as the joy-riding motor trucks, and one 
simply can’t be happy under the circumstances. 
The absence of drunken men has heretofore 
been a comfort; that comfort has disappeared, 
and I freely confess that I am afraid of an in- 
toxicated Russian with a gun. 

My day at home was well attended by men! 
Two ladies who live in the immediate neighbor- 
hood came in early but left before it began to 
grow dark. 

The house-to-house search ‘‘for arms’’ is 
again underway with more thoroughness than 
ever. Our friend Mr. Corse had to give up his 
pistol, but he did it under protest, demanded a 
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receipt, and the pistol was returned to him! 

News from Moscow indicates they are having 
the fighting simultaneously, only more bloody 
than Petrograd. ‘‘Peaceful Moscow’’; how 
glad I am I did not go there! 

There has been severe fighting at Tsarskoe 
Selo, but no news of Kerensky. We hear that 
a ‘‘Provisional Government Army’’ will soon 
recapture Petrograd; I will believe that when 
I see the city in other hands, for I believe the 
Bolsheviki are now here to stay! 

Considerable firing was going on in the city 
all day yesterday and we heard several shots of 
field pieces. One sad affair took place; the 
‘¢Junkers’’, (Military Cadets, mere boys), cap- 
tured the telephone exchange, a place where 
there is always a fight, from the Bolsheviki 
early in the morning; they were not reinforced 
ag per plan, ran out of ammunition and gasoline 
for their armored cars, and in the afternoon the 
Bolsheviki recaptured the place, killmg many 
of the Junkers and mutilating their bodies in 
their rage. These Junkers correspond to our 
West Point cadets, but are much younger; they 
generally represent the best families of Russia; 
so many of them have been killed! 

We have been without telephone service a 
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great deal, but to-day we may telephone to Rus- 
sian or foreign offices—not to private apart- 
ments. 

The head of the American Railroad Commis- 
sion, Mr. Stevens, is living in his private car in 
the railroad yards at Moscow; he writes that 
there is much shooting in Moscow and that he 
is unable to accomplish anything! (He is a 
fine man, but he might as well go home and 
work with our own railroads!) 

Again there has been no government in Pe- 
trograd; no one with whom foreigners could do 
business; the city has been in the possession of 
armed soldiers, sailors and workmen, many of 
them intoxicated, and there was a total inability 
to detect who, in any given group, is the leader 
thereof. There appears to be no organization, 
no responsibility, though of course a great deal 
centers in Smolney, which is a very busy place, 
bristling with machine guns and others. 

Walter does not go there but his ‘‘scouts’’ do, 
so we know what it looks like. 

As an example of the armed bands: This 
morning one of these was strolling up the Quay 
when a Russian officer came along; nothing was 
said, but one of the band raised his rifle, fired, 
and the officer fell dead. 
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The band moved on without comment and 
without even a glance at the corpse! My friend 
who saw it and related the incident to me is not 
certain murder was intended, but is certain 
there was no good reason for the crime. Think 
of Petrograd being in the hands of such a heart- 
less mob! 

The recent prohibition of street corner meet- 
ings is of course a dead issue now and many 
are the impromptu speeches one hears. All 
have the same theme and are intended to in- 
flame the bandits against those who occupy 
comfortable homes and have things to eat. They 
are advised that now everything is common 
property, to be searched out and seized when 
discovered, and that whatever force is found 
necessary may be applied! How about our 
stores of expensive provisions from New York? 
Common property? Oh, no! 

Tn our strolls along the river we counted nine 
naval vessels of different types, which were 
used to bring soldiers, sailors and others from 
Helsingfors and Kronstadt. The opening of 
the draw-bridges by the Provisional Govern- 
ment forces had little effect, all the anarchists 
needed on this side of the river having come 
over in small groups before they started their 
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fireworks; also, the naval vessels were used as 
ferries. Oh! They were well advised this 
time! 

Two days ago ‘‘Commissaires’’ were sent 
around to the Embassies with messages that 
the revolution had failed, and the Provisional 
Government was again in complete control. 
While the messages were being delivered there 
was still much shooting, and of course there 
was no truth in the statements—quite the con- 
trary—and now we are trying to figure out the 
why of the hoax! 

In August I stoutly affirmed that the days of 
Kerensky and his power were numbered; no 
one agreed with me and some took me to task 
for making such a ‘‘pessimistic’* statement; 
while it is not yet really confirmed, my con- 
viction remains that he is now only an unpleas- 
ant memory which will grow less pleasant as 
facts concerning him become better known. 

Many of the streets are still barricaded and 
we have to dodge the barricades as well as the 
fights when we go for our strolls, thereby add- 
ing to the exercise and the interest. 

There are the usual number of wild rumors, 
many insisting that large bodies of Cossacks 
are approaching Petrograd from several direc- 
tions, and that very soon ‘‘the streets will run 
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deep with the blood of anarchists’’! I am 
sorry I cannot believe it! I have heard con- 
siderable of how the Cossacks feel, and the 
fiasco of last July, coupled with the treatment 
given their great Korniloff, has made them 
doubt the honesty of the, Provisional Govern- 
ment, and I will be greatly surprised if the Cos- 
sacks sacrifice any of their numbers for Ke- 
rensky. 

The name of Lenine is prominent, as before, 
but also one Trotzky (Bronstein) is now in the 
limelight. He has been ‘‘elected’’ Foreign Min- 
ister, and his strong point seems to be making 
bloodthirsty speeches. We have a good friend 
who has been in the Foreign Office for some 
years and he tells me the following :—Trotzky 
arrived at the Foreign Office (State Depart- 
ment) one morning and announced that he was 
the new Minister for Foreign Affairs; as he 
does not look like one, everybody laughed; then 
he felt he must make them a speech to preserve 
his dignity, which he did. Upon the conclusion 
of the speech every one except the messengers 
who live at the Foreign Office put on his coat 
and left for home! Another strike! 

This is now the sixth day of the revolution, 
and it is still a success, with no sign of any one 
to really combat it. The street fighting now 
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going on is not real opposition; it is mostly for 
the purpose of instituting and maintaining ter- 
ror. 

There is some killing, but apparently what is 
not deliberate for the purpose of robbery is 
largely accidental. As heretofore, it is not 
possible to form a reasonable estimate of the 
number of dead, but I am convinced it is small. 
Many of the wounded result from an ignorance 
of the use of a rifle; workmen with broken 
jaws have been brought into the hospitals; they 
did not know the guns would ‘‘kick’’! 

I am promised this will be taken out to-mor- 
row. Now it is late once more and I will say 
‘¢Spakoinynoche’’ and leave you. 

Always affectionately, 


No. 8 French Quay, 
Petrograd, 
November 20, 1917. 


My dear —— 

A friend has promised this will ‘‘go out’’ to- 
morrow, so I will bring ‘‘the situation’’ up to 
date. 

Each day is considerably like the one before 
it; street firing is less general, but continues; 
the weather is vile, with snow frequently; polli- 
tics are worse than the weather but present 
nothing as clean looking as snow! 
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Two of our young friends—misses—went to 
Peter and Paul to see ex-Minister Tereschenko; 
they were not permitted to see him but were 
not treated badly. 

Our Embassy is now working to assist Amer- 
icans to leave Petrograd and Russia; the Col- 
ony grows smaller. There have been several 
of the Y. W. C. A. and there is much for them 
to accomplish in Russia. 

I hear a great deal of ‘‘We must not desert 
Russia’’! That is a very fine sentiment, with 
which I am in hearty accord, but I have a finer 
one which reads ‘‘We must not desert the 
United States’’! 

Walter has talked with a former member of 
Kerensky’s staff, who left Petrograd with Ke- 
rensky, and has now returned, in disguise, for a 
short stay. He stated ‘‘Kerensky is now either 
a prisoner or a fugitive.’’ 

Just consider for a moment what Kerensky 
did for Russia; then remember, if you can, 
what he did for the Allies of Russia; after that 
don’t fail to realize what he did for Germany; 
a case of misguided judgment! 

I know of no one man who did more to ruin 
Russia since my arrival here. I cannot learn 
that he did anything for the Allies except to 
balk every move they tried to make. It cannot 
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be denied that Germany has profited to a very 
great extent indeed by what has taken place in 
Russia. There is only need to consider the 
number of divisions Germany has sent from the 
Russian fronts to Italy and France to be con- 
vinced of her gains; the matter of food and 
other material she has gotten need not be con- 
sidered unless one wishes to make a list of her 
gains. 

I am as certain as I care to be that we will 
not see Kerensky here any more; his work is 
finished. 

Last Thursday was my largest ‘‘day’’, in 
spite of the beastly weather we had, with snow. 
The number present at one time was forty-one, 
and nine nations were represented. How very 
grateful I am for our supply of provisions and 
how the hot Maryland biscuits with marmalade, 
did disappear! 

' A prominent Russian has come to Walter 
with an appeal to try to save the six ex-Minis- 
ters now in Peter and Paul. They are guarded 
by sailors from Kronstadt, who facetiously joke 
about the length of time they have to live; the 
mere mention of Krondstadt sailors is quite 
enough to make the friends and relatives of 
those they guard have fears that are justified. 
Probably they are in danger, but I believe they 
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are as safe in Peter and Paul as they would be 
any place in Russia, if in prison. 

We have been to a large luncheon and dinner 
party; we gave one of each, also; you will ob- 
serve that we do not stop meeting people, even 
if governments do change! To learn what is 
going on we must meet others; the rumors and 
reports are boundless; if a person believed half 
what is heard insanity would result. 

One of our Russian friends told us of the sad 
fate of his nephew aged fifteen years, who, with 
sixty of his fellow military cadets, was mur- 
dered; his relatives have heard that his body 
was thrown into the Moika Canal; they have 
been unable to find it. Those murdered are 
frequently thrown into the river or one of the 
canals; it is another of their habits! 

We have met and like tremendously the most 
attractive Baroness Ikschule, aged seventy, 
but who looks like, and has the activity, mental 
and physical, of fifty or less. She has a most 
interesting home where it will please me to go 
often to see her wonderful collection of Ikons. 

‘‘Smolney’’ has voted to make Lenine a Dic- 
tator! (He was already all of that.) They 
‘‘vote’’ there with the readiness with which a 
hungry horse eats grass! How I wish I could 
keep or remember all of their ‘‘decisions’’— 
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one must read them to believe they were made 
—I have not seen any one with an imagination 
extravagant enough to believe what they decide 
So readily. 

Some one objected to the term ‘‘menace’’ I 
used in connection with the Bolshevik, and 
asked, ‘‘A menace to what?’’ My answer was 
(and will remain) ‘‘A menace to civilization; to 
art; to education; to beauty, morality and to 
hifel’?? (If I have left out anything you con- 
sider important you may add it, because I have 
not discovered anything attractive in their plat- 
form as it works out.) 

The news from all fronts, brought in by offi- 
cers escaping from them, simply shows that de- 
moralization and desertion grow daily. Such a 
large body of men simply could not leave all at 
once; the number that is leaving causes enough 
devastation in the country over which they 
travel. <An officer from the Riga Front told me 
there is now one soldier for every four hundred 
yards of front. That sounds like a very thin 
line to me and is one of the reasons why the 
Germans can spare So many divisions for other 
fronts. 

The Executive Committee of the American 
Lazaret voted to-day to close the hospital on 
January first. It was started for ‘‘wounded 
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Russian soldiers’’, of which there will be no 
more except as a result of fighting amongst 
themselves. It is now more or less dangerous 
for the ladies to get there to work, and another 
of our occupations is cut off! 

There is continued talk of all foreign women 
leaving the country but I am not sure that I will 
be safer en route than I am here! I can keep 
warm here, at least partly warm, and I have 
enough food to last several weeks. 

This is certainly a peculiar people; every- 
thing is happening yet nothing happens! 
Everything or nothing can happen to me; as 
my vote is for ‘‘nothing’’, I am not leaving 
soon. 

Speaking of voting I forgot to tell you about 
the suffrage being suddenly given to women 
here. So far as I can learn it was not asked for 
by the women, but one morning they woke up 
to learn that they could vote. Of course no one 
has really voted for anything since that time— 
everything has been arranged by ‘‘decree’’, but 
it was both pathetic and amusing when my maid, 
who is above the average in intelligence and 
education—she can read and write—tried to 
learn from me what it really meant ‘‘to vote’’! 

I hear General Korniloff is in good health, 
though suffering, disheartened, because Amer- 
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ica cannot help his country. I believe he will 
be heard from again in Russia, if not soon, then 
when some one begins to clear the air here. 

The American newspaper men here must 
have their cables censored before they can be 
sent, so you may readily imagine the only news 
you get out of Russia is that which the Bol- 
shevik censors think fit to print in the United 
States. You receive my letters, if at all, from 
one to two months after they are written, by 
which time they are ancient history. 

Reports from Moscow show the conditions 
there to be much worse than they have been 
here; more fighting, more looting and burning, 
more deaths. As conditions here have been 
bad enough I am glad I am not in Moscow. 

Just now we are not sending out our couriers, 
as the Bolsheviki insist upon the recognition 
from our Government that is very wisely with- 
held. To ‘‘acknowledge’’ these villains would 
be virtual acknowledgment of mob rule, and to 
agree that anarchy is a part of the Family of 
Nations! Friends offer to take mail for us— 
we cannot ask them to do so for they certainly 
jeopardize their own safety by every additional 
paper they carry which has not the seal of 
Smolney thereupon. 

Just at this time no cables are being delivered 
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here and we do not know whether or not those 
sent really go out; they take them, and the 
money for them; Walter has received cables 
that have been here ten days. 

I wish I could write in a lighter vein! Some- 
times we do forget and*joke—but when one 
starts to write the heavy atmosphere seems to 
charge. After all, I am cheerful, or I would not 
remain here. 

I hesitate to enter the political realm. What 
I have tried to write you are the facts as I have 
seen them. There will be many differences of 
opinion as to how Russia could have been saved, 
but probably no one with knowledge will deny 
that only force could have saved her. There 
was force in Russia, but it could have been util- 
ized to a better advantage than it was; in fact 
force brought about the present mess (I can 
think of no more appropriate term) yet it was 
disorganized (relatively) ignorant force of 
numbers. 

After careful thought I am come to the con- 
clusion that there were many causes for the 
complete downfall of Russia, and I will name 
some of them: 

1. Personal ambition on the part of promi- 
nent men in the First Provisional Government. 

2. Impractical idealism of other members. 
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3. Failure of Allies to understand what was 
brewing and consequent lack of effort to pre- 
vent it. 

4, National characteristics of educated Rus- 
sians who saw what was coming but were un- 
able to organize to prevent it. 

5. National characteristics of the unedu- 
cated Russians who saw what they thought they 
wanted most and went after it. (Just as a 
child runs after a toy that has rolled in front 
of a speeding automobile.) 

6. Successful efforts of able German agents 
to break down Russia’s military strength. 

7. Opportunities grasped by clever fanatics 
who also know how to work upon the feelings 
of the uneducated masses. 

Please observe that I begin only with the 
March Revolution. A book could be written of 
the things and the people which brought about 
that revolution, but in April, 1917, Russia was 
far from being ruined. At that time the great- 
est opportunity to rebuild a most wonderful 
nation that ever occurred was in Petrograd for 
the mere asking. 

The right man, or men, or women, or both, 
had a chance that will never be repeated! 

You see, I am assuming that Russia is now 
ruined; from my point of view that is the case; 
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I do not mean for all time; the world, and Eu- 
rope in particular, cannot permit what is going 
on here to continue indefinitely (and it will get 
worse before it gets better) any more than the 
United States can permit one of its central 
states to maintain a large smallpox camp, with 
no effort to prevent the spread of the disease. 

I know that thousands of pages will be writ- 
ten by those brighter than I am upon what has 
taken place here. Possibly I do not really 
‘‘know’’ all I state, but there are some convic- 
tions that closely approach knowledge. 

I must now get this into the hands that will 
try to take it out of Russia. Probably the mere 
detail of communication difficulties will convince 
you that ‘‘all is not well in Russia’’! 

Affectionately yours, 


French Quay, 8, 
Petrograd, 
November 29, 1917. 
My dear —— 


This has been a beautiful wintry Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. The Ambassador gave a reception, 
but it being my day at home and there being no 
way to notify the many who always come now 
that I would not be receiving, I did not go to 
the Embassy. 

There are a few items of interest to ‘‘re- 
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port’’; nothing really startling. Smolney has 
voted to ‘‘requisition’’ whatever private prop- 
erty they need, wherever found, including pri- 
vate deposits in banks, which makes it interest- 
ing for those who own furniture and have bank 
accounts. 

We looked from our windows last week and 
found the Neva full of ice, which forced the 
steamer, being held in readiness for the escape 
of the Americans, to be sent to her winter moor- 
ings, and that most convenient way out is now 
closed to us. That merely means it will be more 
of a scramble when we have to leave, for even 
if the Germans do not come to Petrograd the 
food riots sure to come will eventually force us 
out. 

There are many Germans and Austrians here 
now, ex-prisoners of war, who wander about 
Petrograd in uniform, quite free and quite safe. 
The German ‘‘assistance’’ at Smolney seems to 
be more and more efficient (from a Hun point 
of view), for now we hear nothing of any op- 
posing forces being about to release the tight 
hold the anarchists have of Petrograd and of 
Russia! 

Before the ice got too thick a Russian cruiser 
anchored in front of our house and I was in 
doubt as to whether it was a delicate attention 
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to the French Ambassador next door, or to us! 
All sailors and ships here now look threaten- 
ing! 

The beautiful residence of our friend in the 
country has at last been visited in force and 
the Colonel is in hiding. Two of the servants 
were killed and many articles of rare worth, in- 
cluding very valuable wines, were taken. 

A storm has arisen in the politico-military at- 
mosphere; the Military Attachés of the Allies, 
excepting the American, signed a letter at Army 
Headquarters, which is by way of being a pro- 
test, and almost a threat, on account of the very 
evident official quitting of the Russian armies. 
To me it seems so useless, since there ceased to 
be any Russian armies some weeks ago. 

The Hotel Astoria was again ‘‘searched’’ last 
night, for no apparent reason. It rather looks 
like that devoted place is searched for the 
amusement of the searchers! Ever so often a 
group of guards who have not had the pleasure 
of turning out and threatening ladies and gen- 
tlemen at two or three o’clock in the morning 
start a search, and the nominal government 
status of that hotel makes it the easiest prey, 
though of course other places are ‘‘searched’’. 

A few nights before this last revolution the 
Provisional Government sent guards of Junk- 
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ers to protect some of the Allied Embassies; as 
soon as the revolution was a success the Em- 
bassies were protecting the Junkers! At the 
French Embassy Junkers were on guard at the 
front door, while a Bolshevik guard looked 
after the rear entrance. 

The seriousness prevents one from laughing 
at such a situation, but the fine young Military 
Cadets are to be pitied; they are only boys, keen 
to do their duty, and many have been needlessly 
murdered. They have been leaving our Em- 
bassy singly, sometimes in disguise, as safe op- 
portunity offered. 

Think of it! Here are 180,000,000 people 
with no government! A certain power, in this 
ex-capital, and to a less extent in other places, 
is attempting to control, but lack of education, 
coupled with desires we call insane, prevent 
organized government, and all is running wild. 

I have talked with Americans who were in 
Moscow when the revolution broke there; they 
lived in the cellar of the Hotel Metropole for 
three days, subsisting on potato soup! The 
hotel over their heads was demolished by gun- 
fire during that time. People began the old 
custom of shooting from the windows, and 
a veritable civil war ensued. At present Rus- 
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sians do not hesitate to kill Russians; they be- 
lieve it wrong, very wrong, to kill Germans! 

The disregard of foreigners and foreign dip- 
lomats has begun to break out; the Belgian 
Minister and his wife were forced to get out of 
their automobile and walk home while their car 
was ‘‘commandeered”’ by the anarchists. The 
Belgian flag was in evidence on the auto and 
the Minister showed his passport, but that did 
not make any difference. ‘‘No more diplo- 
mats!’’? ‘‘All internationalists!’’ ‘‘No more 
private automobiles; all public property!’ 
Those were the answers the Minister received 
to his protests, and then he walked. 

Walter has been trying very hard to get a 
plan of his accepted which will accomplish a 
real government here. 

December fifth. 

It has not been possible to send this away 
but to-morrow it is leaving for home. Nothing 
of importance has happened. 

The few simple social functions continue and 
we have been to the theater, opera and ballet, 
all of which I enjoy thoroughly. 

The Neva is now frozen over solid and gives 
us a large plain of snow in front of our house. 
Some of the views, particularly at sunset, beg- 
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gar description. The Prison and Fortress, 
Peter and Paul, is near us on the opposite shore 
and plainly visible from our windows. 

We received an advance Christmas present 
in the shape of some maple sugar from a friend 
in Chicago, and you may suspect how it appeals 
to us in this sweetless land! 

A general strike, to include al] railroads and 
industries, is promised us for to-morrow; there 
is really no object in these strikes except the 
one desired by Berlin, and prohibitive wages 
are now being paid; any increase will only de- 
stroy more industries. 

The purchasing value of a rouble is so small 
that comparisons with former prices are be- 
yond the arithmetical capacity of my brain. I 
simply know that I would rather walk than to 
pay forty roubles (about $4.00 in our money 
just now) to ride in an ezevoschick for fifteen 
minutes! 

I have seen the wonderful Carsavina dance a 
ballet, and now I do not believe I can ever see 
better dancing. Possibly her wonderful art 
made the music seem superior—at any rate I 
can have no regrets at missing the best that 
Russia (the world!) affords. 

How sorry I am that I could not have seen 
Russia in the days of her plenty and safety! 
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From all I ean learn I would never have been 
shocked by the treatment of the working classes, 
who, as nearly as I can gather, were to be most 
favorably compared, as regards necessities and 
comforts, with all others of their class in the 
world. 

Of course, there was practically no political 
freedom, and cruel measures were sometimes 
taken to suppress, control and punish political 
offenders. From the results I have seen ac- 
complished by these same offenders, I am of 
the opinion the measures were not quite com- 
plete. 

We do not have political freedom in our 
primary schools, nor in our lunatic asylums, 
and certainly the brains of these people in the 
Bolshevik ranks may be classed with those 
which are found in either of the two institutions 
named. 

In general the news is:—Petrograd is still 
here; a part of Moscow is no longer there; 
many handsome estates are no longer any- 
where; the Bolsheviki are everywhere. 

To fully understand conditions in Russia one 
must live here and endeavor to ‘‘keep house’’; 
no language can make conditions clear to those 
who do not know Russia, and those who do know 
it, but have not been here for sume months, 
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would have great difficulty in really compre- 
hending what is going on now. 

I must get this ready for the mail. Love 
from both to all. 


French Quay, 8, 
Petrograd, 
December 15, 1917. 
My dear 


Real Russian Winter we have been having; 
cold, raw, dark and gloomy, with wind and 
snow! That makes it so cheerful, with politics 
and weather alike, to say nothing of the in- 
creasing number of murders and robberies, and 
the constant rifle shots one hears, sometimes 
without leaving home. 

We got up early one morning to say good- 
bye at the Finland Station to some Americans 
who were leaving, and the light effects at sun- 
rise were something wonderful. I shall not get 
up that early often, it is not done in Petrograd, 
but I have another everlasting pleasant mem- 
ory of Russia. 

Again we have been out to luncheons, din- 
ners, theater and ballet, but I always sigh with 
relief when I get home safely. We have given 
two dinner parties since [ last wrote you, one 
of them for nine American men; women are 
getting scarce here. 
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We saw a very interesting play which had 
only been given once before; that time in the 
Winter Palace, when several of the Grand 
Dukes, including Constantine, who wrote the 
play, took part. The beautiful costumes and 
scenery were recently unearthed in some of the 
searches and the play put on. 

Some soldiers and workmen have robbed the 
wine cellars of the Winter Palace, and the air 
for two or three blocks around the Palace is 
redolent with the fumes of the superior wines; 
the snow is stained and covered with broken 
bottles. They carried away much of the wine 
and friends have told me they have purchased 
from the soldiers some fine old vintage for a 
song, but I am not brave enough to buy wine 
from a drunken soldier or sailor! 

Many food and wine shops have been simi- 
larly looted and wrecked, it being the practice 
to approach a shop in a motor truck, with rifles 
and machine guns popping. That drives all in 
the neighborhood indoors or away, and the fun 
begins; the shooting is kept up by a part of 
the crowd, in order to keep the streets cleared. 
A great deal is consumed on the spot; a very 
small amount is carried away—for the powers 
in Smolney do not permit anything to be car- 
ried away from such parties—and the re- 
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mainder is destroyed. Broken bottles and wine 
stains in the snow remain in evidence until the 
next fall of snow covers them. 

' When we walked past the Winter Palace 
after the ‘‘party’’ there the fire engine, with 
streams from which the looters had been driven 
from the cellars, was still standing there. It is 
reported that some of the drunken ones were 
drowned in the cellars. I saw the bars broken 
from the cellar windows and many guards 
standing about. This is another case of lock- 
ing the stable door after the horse has been 
stolen, but is one of many. The horrible things 
all happen, then Smolney makes any effort to 
show how good they are! They may fool some 
people. 

Just now there is a scandal at Smolney; a 
certain Lieutenant Schnaur was made Bolshe- 
vik Chief of Staff. His dealings with the Ger- 
mans became too open and bold, and Smolney, 
in a fit of righteous indignation, arrested and 
confined him. He will not be punished! Ob- 
serve that Smolney is clever; the Bolsheviki 
are certainly in close touch and accord with the 
Germans, yet they make a great noise when one 
man is so careless as to let everybody know 
that he is working for the Germans! 

By special arrangement we attended a tea 
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where the Bolshevik‘ Commander of the Winter 
Palace was present. He calls himself Pok- 
rovsky and is high in Bolshevik councils. 

Russian officers are coming in increasing 
numbers to make arrangements to join the 
American forces in France or the United 
States. Many of them appeal to me to inter- 
cede with Walter when I meet them at other 
homes; they are very loath to take ‘‘no’’ for 
an answer! 

A warm hearted Russian lady who is, I am 
sure, deep in the counter-revolutionary move- 
ment, has warned Walter that he is to be ac- 
cused by the Bolsheviki of dealing in Russian 
political affairs. 

As he has positively refused to have any- 
thing to do with such matters, and will so con- 
tinue, any such accusation will be without 
foundation in fact. Possibly because so many 
Russian officers come to this apartment they 
think he must be plotting! Probably my Thurs- 
day afternoons, now always very largely at- 
tended, add to the suspicion. I hope they do 
annoy the Bolsheviki, for they make many 
others warm and happy and they are as inno- 
cent as if you were giving them—only—we 
learn a great deal from those who come in! 

To-day two Russian officers were walking 
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along the crowded Nevsky in uniform; they 
were set upon by some soldiers, badly beaten, 
robbed, and their marks of rank torn off. The 
large crowd did not interfere. 

As Walter was returning from the Embassy 
to-day a soldier standing quite near fired his 
rifle. We think he did it to see him jump, which 
he did not do, but he did watch that soldier out 
of the corner of his eye to see if he would take 
aim for another shot! 

We are working hard now to close the Laz- 
aret; we have considerable of hospital supplies 
and clothing, for which there is great need, and 
which we will distribute to worthy places. The 
Salvation Army does much good here in an 
unobtrusive way and we will give them a 
large share of our supplies. 

There is still much talk of a German Army 
coming here, but I believe they will wait until 
the weather is more settled and the ground 
more solidly frozen. There 7s an army of Ger- 
mans here now, but not organized as such. We 
live near the ex-Austrian Embassy; we see 
Germans and Austrians in uniform entering 
and leaving it. 

Germany is getting considerable of ‘‘aid and 
comfort’? from Russia, which either makes 
Bolshevik Russia an ally of Germany or a 
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traitor to the Allies; it matters not what one 
calls it; in my opinion all one hears about how 
the Bolsheviki detest the Germans and the 
German Autocracy is German-made noise to 
create an impression. 

We have been informed that hereafter all 

rent must be paid to the Bolsheviki; as we owe 
our rent to a gentleman in the United States 
it will not be paid until it can be paid to him; 
we cannot deposit funds to his credit in the 
banks here—it would be as wise to deposit it 
in the Neva—the banks are gradually ceasing 
to bank! 
‘ We are having great difficulty in keeping 
warm. The majolica tile stoves look very well, 
and sometimes we can get them quite warm, but 
they will not heat all of Russia and our apart- 
ment is now surrounded by atmosphere and 
uninhabited apartments. The Kadet Club once 
occupied the floor above us; that has been 
closed and sealed as being counter-revolution- 
ary; the Russians living under us did not re- 
turn for the winter. 

By burning a great deal of wood and all our 
lamps we keep very comfortable, but when the 
wood and kerosene we now have are gone we 
will not get any more, and we must look ahead. 

The threatened decree abolishing all officers 
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except those ‘‘elected’’ by the men has gone 
into effect; a Russian officer told me that a 
friend of his, a Colonel, is now one of the cooks 
in his own regiment. 

We received a paper directing us to supply 
the two warm articles of clothing of which I 
have told you, or two blankets; Walter declined 
to contribute; we are wondering what the next 
move will be! Friends tell us they have seen 
articles supplied in accordance with that decree 
for sale in the Thieves’ Market, and I believe 
it; I have seen great sleigh loads of the ‘‘con- 
tributions’’ on the streets. 

Trotzky’s latest speech contains a cheerful 
reference to ‘‘a machine the French Revolu- 
tion produced which reduced the length of a 
man by the length of his head’’; simultaneously 
appeared in a newspaper a description of an 
electrical invention by a Russian which would 
instantly behead many people at the same time! 
So—you see we are getting on! 

Trotzky, in his speech, only suggested that 
the Bolsheviki had not yet begun to behead all 
well-dressed people by wholesale, but they had 
it in mind and would not forget the possibil- 
ities. 

However, I remain hopeful, and I am not 
alarmed, which does not seem at all right. I 
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really should be scared and run away, but I 
have a real desire to remain indefinitely! I 
want to see this thing out, but my best friends 
tell me I won’t live long enough even if I go 
home to see Russia settled, and if I stay here 
I will not live very long! 

At any rate, I am still very much alive and 
send you 

Much love. 


8 French Quay, 
Petrograd, 
December 24, 1917. 
My dear —— 


Christmas Eve, but how very little like it! 
We had some friends here for luncheon to-day 
and called at two of the Legations this after- 
noon; that is the extent of our celebration, 
though we are all going to a dance at the Na- 
tional City Bank to-morrow night, which has 
been arranged by Mrs. Walter Farwell, an 
enthusiastic American who still remains in 
Petrograd. It’s a huge undertaking in such 
times as this. 

Two of our Russian friends have received 
visits from the ‘‘search’’ parties: Riabova, one 
of the handsome estates we visited, and the 
apartment of a dear friend in town. My 
friend’s husband was out of town and the 
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brutes were eight hours searching her apart- 
ment and cellar. She tells me she was too 
angry to be frightened. 

Last Monday we awoke to the realization 
that all switzars (doorkeepers) and dvorniks 
(janitors) in the city were on a strike, the 
same having been ordered by Smolney. Our 
dear old switzar is very sad—he does not want 
to strike; he is threatened with death if he 
works! 

The annoying part of it was that we were 
giving a dinner on Monday night and the front 
door was locked; the owner was afraid to open 
it. Our guests had to come in the back way, 
through the kitchen! 

The dvorniks bring up the daily supply of 
wood. The cook told me we could have no 
meals. Walter said he would carry up wood; 
eook said dvorniks would not permit. Walter 
told her she should look out of the window and 
see an interesting murder if the dvorniks tried 
to prevent him from carrying his own wood to 
his own kitchen! The dvorniks came out and 
watched him at work, but they also watched a 
convenient club he had carefully tested and 
laid on the snow within easy reach, but they 
did not interfere! He carried up enough for 
three days and the dvornik strike was over at 
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the end of that time, but not so with the swit- 
zars. Before Thursday we had obtained a key 
from the owner and stationed one maid at the 
front door, with orders to admit any one who 
stated they wished to call upon us. 

This is all part of the effort to make the 
‘‘Bourjewie’’ uncomfortable, and it succeeded 
very well while the strike lasted. I believe the 
wages of those who struck have been increased 
about seven hundred per cent! 

I have heard the wonderful Schalyapin, who 
refuses to sing any more at Marinsky Theater 
but appears only at Narodny Dom (People’s 
House), in the Opera, Boris Goudonov, and 
now I believe I have seen and heard the best 
Russia has on the stage, but I wish I could see 
much more of it. 

Whenever we go out we hear firing, but we 
have been fortunate in being able to avoid the 
immediate vicinity of bullets. I wonder how 
long our good luck will last! 

There is considerable of a tempest against 
Americans being stirred up just now, and it 
was brought to a climax by the arrest and con- 
finement in Peter and Paul of our friend Col- 
onel Kalpaschnikoff, who was once a secretary 
of the Russian Embassy in Washington; he 
spent some time in the United States during 
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the war lecturing in the interests of the Rus- 
sian Red Cross and took back to Russia con- 
siderable Red Cross supplies, including many 
automobiles, as the result of his lectures and 
contributions in the United States. 

He was detailed to assist the American Red 
Cross Mission to Roumania, but the Bolsheviki 
accused the American Ambassador and Colonel 
Kalpaschnikoff of plotting against them and in 
favor of the Cossacks. The Colonel is in prison 
and the newspapers are full of the ridiculous 
accusations against our Ambassador. I will 
give you a translation of one of the articles, 
which is, of course, quite untrue: 


‘*A COMPLOT FOR THE IMPERIALISTS WITH 
GENERAL KALEDINE’’ 


‘Several Allied Officers and members of the Allied 
Missions and Embassies have allowed themselves to 
mix actively in the internal life of Russia, and of 
course they are not on the side of the people, but on 
the side of the ‘‘ Counter-Revolutionary-Imperialistic- 
Kaledine-Kadet-Party. 

*“We have warned these busy persons several times 
but the hour has apparently arrived for the last warn- 
ing. The most*important of the representatives of 
ae United States are involved in the Kaledine Com- 
plot. 

‘‘They took every means to support him, under 
cover of the Red Cross designated for the South-West 
Front; the American officers in Jassy, Anderson and 
Perkins, and their co-workers, the Russian Officers 
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Kalpaschnikoff and Verblunsky, made an attempt to 
deceive the vigilance of the authorities of the Coun- 
cil, and to send several automobiles and many other 
things, to the Don, for the use of Kaledine. 

‘‘The complot has been discovered; Kalpaschnikoff 
and the others who took part have been arrested; 
papers of considerable importance have been seized. 
In the telegram from Mr. Anderson, the Chief of the 
American Red Cross Mission in Jassy, Colonel Kal- 
paschnikoff has been directed to receive from Mr. 
Francis, the Ambassador of the United States, 
100,000 roubles for the delivery of a train to Rostof 
on the Don! 

‘‘In the papers signed by Mr. Francis is a certifi- 
eate that the train is going ‘from Petrograd to Jassy’! 
Now the mysterious train will go nowhere; it is de- 
tained in Petrograd by the power of the Council. 

‘‘The complot is discovered, the complot of the 
Americans (and not only the Americans) Imperial- 
ists with Kaledine. The threads of the complot lead, 
as we saw they would, to very high places. The next 
word should be from Mr. Francis and from those who 
sent him here.’’ 


The foregoing is only one of many articles 
that have appeared in the papers, the Ambas- 
sador having caused to be printed a very digni- 
fied statement to the effect that the accusations 
were false. 
~ As a matter of fact, Smolney did not print 
all the papers taken at Colonel Kalpaschni- 
koff’s apartment; if they had done so even a 
child could have seen that there was nothing 
in the charges. 

The times are really strenuous and it is diffi- 
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eult to collect one’s wits sufficiently to write 
a connected account of all that takes place. 
No sooner do the details of one startling event 
become known than another more startling 
bursts forth, and so it will continue. We now 
live from day to day, questioning what Russia 
and Petrograd has in store for us. 

**Do you think the Germans will come here?”’ 
‘*When do you think the Germans will reach 
Petrograd?’’ ‘‘What will you do when the 
Germans get here?’’ are all samples of ques- 
tions now being asked us constantly. Our 
thoughts and conversations are empty of all 
save the terrible calamities of Russia. Can 
my attention ever be fixed on other subjects? 

The Russians seem as mystified as the 
strangers within their gates at all the irregu- 
larities of the present political powers, the 
queer decrees and demands made by each new 
party-power! 

The Lenine-Trotzky combination is a joke 
and a sad reality at the same time. There are 
many ideas among the Russians as to how the 
evils should be corrected, but there the subject 
ends. When a people arise in their own midst, 
make new laws of their own fancy, and disre- 
gard all past accepted ones, it is somewhat 
astounding, don’t you think? 
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The soldiers, or some in soldiers’ uniforms, 
are, from day to day, breaking into wine shops 
and drinking all they want—can’t you see 
them? Some get home and others get shot, 
while others fall asleep in the snow. We are 
getting accustomed to these ‘‘peculiarities’’; a 
bit unsafe, perhaps, to be on the street at such 
moments as a stray bullet might hit the wrong 
person—but we go out, and even get home quite 
late. 

An exceedingly clever young Russian officer 
who was recently at dinner here explained why 
he had not come to see me on Thursday, as he 
had intended doing. When quite near, on his 
way here, in broad daylight, some men at- 
tempted to relieve him of his warm fur coat; 
the officer gave one of the brutes a blow that 
sent him reeling; his resistance (a very unusual 
thing since death was the price of the slightest 
resistance as the attackers were usually three 
to one and armed with bayonets) surprised the 
remainder very much and they let him alone, 
but he feared if he came here they might fol- 
low him into our apartment, so he went in the 
opposite direction. 

We gave a dinner of fifteen, with five nations 
represented at the table; everything on the 
table except three vegetables came from New 
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York. A Russian Colonel said to his daugh- 
ter: ‘‘It is like a Little America!’’ 

We now have our dress suit cases packed 
with our warmest clothing and Walter has 
studied all available routes of escape. If the 
Germans do come he has no intention of being 
captured! 

I smile as I write that, for it is quite pos- 
sible that we will not have to run, nor be per- 
mitted to run! Some of the weather we have 
been having would quite prevent a flight. 

I was quite touched while calling on the sad 
and wistful Baroness Pahlen, who went to a 
secret drawer in a desk, removed a beautiful 
old red lacquer box—and gave it to me. All 
her ancestors were Cossacks; her family al- 
ways occupied high places at Court, before the 
revolution; she is sweet, womanly and devoutly 
religious. 

One of the latest decrees announces the 
‘trequisition’’ of all private funds in the banks, 
in accordance with previous threats; we are 
removing ours gradually, but please do not tell 
any one! 

‘‘The Russians are saying: ‘‘We found the 
Czar was bad; we got rid of him!’’ ‘‘We 
learned the Provisional Government was bad; 
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we got rid of that!’’ ‘‘We see the Bolsheviki 
are bad!’’ ‘‘Who is good and what can we 
do?’”’? Isn’t it all a sad mix-up! 

This letter is long enough; I will write again 
in a few days; I am going to have a letter al- 
ways ready to send.out if.opportunity offers. 

Good night! 

Affectionately, 


8 French Quay, 
Petrograd, 
December 28, 1917. 
My dear —— 


The last letter has left, via Siberia, so I 
will get another ready. 

Christmas Day was hardly different from 
other days! I received some lovely flowers, 
which quite fill my room, and there were call- 
ers, but no one feels as they like to feel at this 
season. 

The dance and supper at the National City 
Bank was a great success—so many people had 
such a good time. It was the happiest gather- 
ing I have seen in Petrograd; mostly Ameri- 
cans there, with a few of their most intimate 
Russian friends, and some English officers. 

I wrote you of the fine young brother of my 
little interpreter friend, who went to the Riga 
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Front in the artillery. His men ordered him to 
clean their horses. He escaped and is here on 
‘“gick leave.’ 

Various people have called to request our 
assistance in getting Colonel Kalpaschnikoff 
out of Peter and Paul. It is not possible for us 
to help him, in view of the false accusations 
that have been made against the American 
Embassy, but I have sent him articles of food 
he cannot get otherwise. 

The American Manager of the National City 
Bank was arrested and marched through the 
streets, his only crime consisting in being a 
bank manager! They only kept him prisoner 
for a few hours, but the bank remains closed. 
He called on me that same afternoon, and, in 
spite of his great responsibility, he is very calm 
about it all. 

We are now informed the water supply will 
be cut off, so we keep bath tub and all other 
available containers full of water. The pipes 
will freeze if the water is really turned off, 
and then we will be in a predicament. We are 
hoping it is only another threat, but these 
‘‘Reds’’ have a way of carrying out their 
threats! 

We learn there are two American couriers, 
with sixteen bags of mail, being held at Torneo, 
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in the north of Finland; that is the Christmas 
mail for which we have been longing. It is 
only another detail to show their power and 
their delight at making some others unhappy. 

Peace pourparlers between the Bolsheviki 
and the Germans now have the stage. 

The Constituent Assembly has again come to 
the front, but those members believed to be 
antagonistic to the Bolsheviki were arrested as 
they arrived in Petrograd and my conclusion 
of some weeks ago that the Assembly would not 
meet is confirmed. 

The number of uniformed Germans seen in 
the streets is increasing and one cannot go out 
without seeing some of them. Quarters have 
been prepared for a German Delegation to oc- 
cupy. I wish I felt as safe here as I feel the 
Germans will be! 

To show how the respect for foreigners has 
disappeared I give you the following items, in 
addition to the holding up of our couriers with 
mail: 

The apartment of the First Secretary of the 
Italian Embassy was looted and furniture 
smashed. 

Ten mail pouches for the British Embassy 
are missing. 

The Spanish courier trying to enter Russia 
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(Finland) at Torneo was not permitted to enter 
because he did not have the visée of the Russian 
‘‘Commissaire’’ at Stockholm. 

Another meeting of protest against Ameri- 
cans and their treatment of anarchists in the 
United States was held. 

A committee of four anarchists called at the 
American Embassy to present threats about 
killing Americans in Petrograd. 

We tried for some time one morning to get a 
number on the telephone; finally I told the 
maid, who was then trying, to speak in Ger- 
man. She was frightened, but finally did so, 
and immediately got the number we desired; 
she also was thanked by the operator for using 
German! 

We have been offered a number of palaces 
and handsome apartments rent free, merely if 
we will occupy them for protection. The Rus- 
gian owners are badly unnerved and do not 
realize that foreigners are not a protection now. 
We will not move from this apartment until we 
move from Petrograd, for I do not believe our 
American friends from whom we have it will 
return to Russia under existing conditions. It 
will make me very sad to be obliged to leave 
all these beautiful things to the mercies of 
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hoodlums, not to mention the stores of expen- 
Sive provisions belonging to us. 

There was recently a farce of an election for 
another Constitutional Assembly; ballot boxes 
were taken to Peter and Paul and the prisoners 
there, including the Ministers of the Provi- 
sional Government, were permitted to vote. Of 
course the Bolsheviki counted the votes, so it 
is quite natural they should have received a 
majority vote, as had been expected, but still 
I believe no Assembly will meet. Such an As- 
sembly might form a real government and 
the Lenine-Trotzky combination do not wish a 
real government here any more than Germany 
does. 

If it does meet, and attempts to draw up a 
Bolshevik-Anarchist Constitution, it will fail, 
because there are now three distinct groups 
with different interests, namely, the (so-called) 
soldiers, the workmen, and the peasants. Hach 
peasant is willing to have more land than he 
now owns; he is unwilling to give a part of his 
land to another who has less, or to give all his 
land to ‘‘Smolney’’; that last does not appeal 
to him at all! 

The workmen are receiving relatively enor- 
mous wages as members of the Red Guard, 
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which they do not wish to relinquish any more 
than they wish to return to work. 

The soldiers see the Red Guard receiving 
more pay than they get; that annoys them. 

So the way is not yet smooth for the estab- 
lishment of an ideal ‘‘Socialistic-Revolution- 
ary-Republic,’? whatever that is! There will 
still be many troubles to overcome and things 
to learn before Petrograd, or any part of Rus- 
sia, is even peaceful, not to mention a real gov- 
ernment. 

I wonder if you read of the Russian ‘‘Com- 
mittee’’ that first visited the German Head- 
quarters to talk peace! A lieutenant with a 
bad record, an army Doctor and a soldier were 
‘“elected’’ to go to the German lines! 

The whole peace negotiations have been so 
disgusting that I have said but little about 
them. It is disgusting to think the Germans 
believe they are really fooling any one with 
intelligence! It is not so surprising that these 
dark minds should believe they are fooling the 
‘<Intelligentsia.’’ 

Our electric light situation is now a serious 
matter; the current is cut off unexpectedly at 
any time, and we never know when we will have 
it; it is a great nuisance. Our candles still 
hold out (we bought all we could find) and our 
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kerosene stoves and lamps are a great comfort. 
No more this time! I will write again as 
soon as this leaves. 
No need to worry about us. We are quite 
well and propose to take good care of ourselves. 
With best love to you all, 


8 French Quay, 
Petrograd, 
January 3, 1918. 
My dear —— 


There isn’t much to tell you, but I am going 
to continue my efforts to have a letter always 
ready to send. Chances to send letters will be 
more rare from now on, but probably items of 
real interest will be the same, so you lose noth- 
ing! 

We finally received our Christmas mail and 
it furnished almost a real belated Christmas 
for us; there were many letters, some presents 
and a great deal of good news from those we 
love most. 

Street demonstrations and parades have he- 
gun anew here, with banners tending to strike 
terror to the hearts of all who love law and 
order. As nearly as I can determine, these 
fiends wish everything ‘‘downed,’’ and nothing 
but their own powers elevated. All their ban- 
ners begin ‘‘Down with ot 
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Murders of the most respected men in Rus- 
sia are reported daily from all over the coun- 
try, and the press here now would make the 
most yellow journal you ever saw look like a 
Sunday School Weekly! 

We have experienced a Petrograd fog, a real 
one. We had a dinner engagement at the home 
of the British Chaplain and started in an 
ezevoschick in plenty of time to arrive for din- 
ner. After two very narrow escapes from 
collisions I decided to walk, but only by keep- 
ing close to the walls of the buildings could we 
find our way. We were late for dinner and had 
to walk home, but thereby obtained our exer- 
cise. 

The Ambassador gave a reception at the 
Embassy on January first where we again met 
the fast dwindling American Colony, as well 
ag some Russians. That list grows smaller, 
also, for all Russians who believe they have a 
safe place to go to are leaving Petrograd. 
Many find that the place they select is safe on 
the day of their arrival but becomes unsafe the 
next day. 

I received a telephone call asking me to visit 
Baroness K——, who is ill, and who had a 
letter for Walter from Colonel Kalpaschnikoff. 

I went, and I can’t get over the sadness the 
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plight of that family caused me. The Baron 
is an officer whose pay is five roubles per 
month; that is about five cents in our money, 
so far as its purchasing value is concerned. 
The sweet wife has obtained a temporary posi- 
tion in an office, at a salary of 175 roubles per 
month, which will not pay their rent. They 
have two small children, also, which makes the 
case more sad. Of course that is only one 
family—there are thousands in similar circum- 
stances. 

The ‘‘letter’’ from Colonel Kalnaschnikoff 
was on a small strip of paper which had been 
smuggled out of the prison and read: 


“Dear Caprain Crostey: Many thanks for the 
books, the excellent bread and the jam. The food we 
get is very bad and especially in very small portions, 
and your kind attentions help to keep up my life in 
jail. Conditions are every day getting darker and 
all my hope to get out soon is in your hands. Please 
thank Mrs. Crosley for the bread and, believe me, 
most truly yours, 

‘A, KALPASQHNIKOFF.”’ 


This is one of several similar letters he has 
heen able to smuggle out, and I have sent him 
several packages of provisions. 

Some, of course, he will not receive, but 
whatever he does get will make life easier for 
him. 
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To-day we had a real blizzard, but many 
callers braved the storm and I was so glad I 
had made preparations for them. Our cheer- 
ful open fires and candle-light, aided by 
screened lamps, make the rooms look very 
pretty and all enjoy them so. One dear Rus- 
sian lady said, ‘‘Why—it is a bit of fairy- 
land!’ They shaw they enjoy it by staying 
very late, and generally some stay for dinner. 

There really is nothing new to relate—it is 
the same old story, with Russia getting darker 
and deeper in the mire of anarchy and hunger 
and grief each day. The point is that every- 
thing, without an exception, grows worse and 
nothing gets better. Russians and others 
without food are starving; we are very for- 
tunate in having our provisions, which we hope 
to keep until we use them. 

Walter is still working hard to prevent the 
Huns from owning Russia, or a part of it. If 
decisive steps could only be taken! The Ger- 
mans swagger about Petrograd as if they al- 
ready own it. German Commissions are here, 
with large staffs, and also many German busi- 
ness men. 

It is disgusting as well as discouraging! 

I find it grows more difficult to write letters; 
new things do not happen; only more of the old 
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ones. We are well and in good spirits, in spite 
of disagreeable surroundings. 
Yours always, 


French Quay, 8, 
Petrograd, 
January 10, 1918. 
My dear —— 


This will be my busy day, for there will be 
many callers, as now happens every Thursday, 
and to-night we go to the Chinese Legation. 

The Chinese Minister and his wife are dears, 
and we are particularly fond of one of the Sec- 
retaries. 

We have had more blizzard weather and we 
suffer from the cold, despite the large quanti- 
ties of wood we burn. When we have guests I 
manage to get the apartment fairly comfort- 
able, but we can’t burn wood at the rate that 
requires every day! We concentrate on one 
room, ordinarily, and carry a kerosene stove 
to one in use only for a time. 

We have had again two dinners of sixteen 
guests at each and have been out twice. It is 
a very great pleasure to entertain, for I am, 
able to give my friends so many things they’ 
cannot get elsewhere. 

Russian Christmas has come and gone; we 
went to two churches to hear the wonderful 
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mixed choirs sing. I have never before heard 
such harmony. A special effort is made to have 
the Christmas choirs particularly effective. We 
went with Captain and Mrs. Egorieff to the 
Admiralty Church. One of the priests, or ‘‘dea- 
cons,’’ had such a strong, deep and melodious 
voice. There is no organ or other musical ac- 
companiment in the churches. This man was 
very large and handsome, as well, and the ser- 
vice was very impressive. Unfortunately the 
decline of the church keeps pace with other deg- 
radations, and I fear will not recover soon. 

Nearly all members of the crews of the Brit- 
ish submarines in the Baltic have been sent 
home, it being evident that those submarines 
cannot accomplish anything against the Rus- 
sians and the Germans. Of course the ice pre- 
vents them from operating now, and to have the 
men here in the spring would only subject them 
to loss of life, for it now seems apparent the 
Allies will not send an armed force here soon 
enough to be of any service in retaining a part 
of the Russian armies on the front. 

We went Christmas shopping alone to get 
presents for some Russian children, and found 
a shop where they were so glad we could speak 
German! It made it easier for us to buy toys, 
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but we were somewhat embarrassed to buy in 
that language. 

The latest horror is the murder of a large 
number of officers at Sevastopol, under particu- 
larly disgusting conditions. This is the first 
wholesale murder that has been committed for 
some time, and shows that affairs are getting 
worse. 

We have about five hours of electric light 
per day now, though we may not count upon 
that. It is ‘‘daylight’’ from nine in the morn- 
ing till three in the afternoon, but much of that 
daylight is quite dark. We would be lost with- 
out our lamps and candles. We must nurse 
them, but they will not ring the door bell. We 
try to keep a maid near the front door to hear 
the pounding, but the kitchen is so much 
warmer! 

Smolney has issued an allegorical poster, of 
which I will send you a copy, with a translation 
attached. I purposely leave the translation in 
the original form; it is rather unique language. 

Please note that the poster carries out my 
expressed belief that destruction is what is 
sought. 

Russia is a wonderful country, full of lights 
and shadows, though just now the shadows 
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have the advantage. It is too bad that the 
world must lose so much that was beautiful in 
Russia to receive—what? Something much 
worse than nothing! 

We are still living from day to day; no plans 
for the future are possible. I am sure we shall 
have to leave eventually, but whether we will be 
forced out by Germans or Russians no one 
knows. 

Please don’t worry about us; some of the 
letters we receive indicate that some of you 
have not the confidence in us that we have! 
It is much more likely that we shall be safe 
than otherwise. 

Remember, we will not starve! 

With love and regards to all, 

Affectionately, 


No. 8 French Quay, 
Petrograd, 
January 20, 1918. 
My dear —— 

Considerable has happened in the past ten 
days, but it has all been of the same sort as be- 
fore, and all leading down, not upward! 

We have had very cold weather, with consid- 
erable snow, and less electric light. We have 
continued to go out at night, but very few of 
our friends are doing it. It is the only way to 
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know what goes on at night and Walter con- 
siders it very important to know. 

We have closed the Lazaret, for its useful- 
ness had ceased. 

The Roumanian Minister and his entire staff 
were arrested by the Bolsheviki because of 
clashes between the Roumanian Army and the 
Bolsheviki who were trying to contaminate it. 
They were kept in Peter and Paul for three 
days, being released after a protest was made 
by the Diplomatic Corps. It is reported they 
are to be given their passports and escorted 
out of Russia! 

One day we managed to get our bedroom 
heated to sixty-four degrees Fahrenheit by the 
use of the wood stove and two kerosene stoves, 
all at the same time. That, of course, is too 
extravagant to be considered as a regular 
thing. We simply did it to see how warm we 
could make that room. 

The crowds, the looting, the shooting and the 
murders on the streets have increased greatly, 
and now bombs are being used—just why all of 
this has broken out anew no one seems to know, 
unless it is a part of the progressive destruc- 
tion already planned. Hunger and cold are no 
doubt responsible for some of it, and most 
likely the nature of the beast makes the re- 
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mainder easy. There is no organized opposi- 
tion against the Bolsheviki and there are no 
fights between bodies of men. The shooting 
and other terrorism is being carried out by 
small bands, and more innocent people are 
killed than of the other sort. 

A well-dressed man was wounded on the 
street near here; a Red Cross Nurse, in uni- 
form, attempted to assist him; she was bay- 
oneted for so doing. A young soldier tried to 
aid the nurse; he was attacked and wounded! 
Can you imagine the frame of mind that per- 
mits—nay, encourages—all this! 

A threat has been made to bomb and burn 
the American Embassy to-night, but it won’t 
be done. If the anarchists really want to do 
that they will not let us know about it before- 
hand. 

Probably the most dastardly crime of all was 
committed last night in the Marie Hospital. 
Ministers Shingaroff and Kokochkine, of the 
last Provisional Government, were arrested on 
November seventh in the Winter Palace and 
imprisoned in Peter and Paul. They became 
quite ill and were removed to the hospital. 
Last night they were murdered in their beds by 
a group of men in uniform! No one will even 
be. arrested for that crime. 
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My friend Baroness Maydell took an ezevos- 
chick to do some shopping; she kept it waiting 
in front of a shop. When she came out the 
Oriver fussed about being kept waiting. A 
rough crowd immediately gathered with cries 
of ‘‘Throw her in the Neva!’ 

Do such details bore you? What else is 
there to write about? 

The murders of officers at Sevastopol have 
been repeated and an officer from there told 
me that seventy have been killed recently. 
Why? Who knows? 

Walter assures me I have been a very great 
help to him here, so I am very glad I came 
with him. It is reasonable to assume that a 
handsome apartment with a hostess would 
draw a larger group than a widower’s hall, and 
Walter insists that the friends I have helped 
him to make have been more than worth the 
effort. Therefore, as I am not yet frightened, 
I remain on, though strongly advised to go. 

The American couriers have not been per- 
mitted to leave for some time now, and several 
of them are here. How favorably they compare 
with the Russians, and how proud I am of 
them! Why couldn’t we have had five hun- 
dred of them here three months ago and 
avoided this horrible mess? 
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The dislike for and disregard of foreigners 
is on the increase; the Italian Embassy was 
recently violated and something stolen. 

Just now there is an evident effort to drive 
foreigners out, but it is worthy of note that the 
targets for the insults are the Allies and not 
the Neutrals, which indicates German-make! 
This belief is given additional strength by the 
ever-increasing numbers of German and Aus- 
trian soldiers and officers seen on the streets. 
Many of them are ex-prisoners of war, now 
quite free, but others have been recognized by 
Russian officers who knew them before the war 
began. 

Our own plight here is bad enough, but that 
of the educated Russians is infinitely worse; 
they see their fortunes and estates taken, their 
own lives in danger, their loved ones suffering 
from cold and hunger, and they can do nothing. 
While an equal number of Americans would 
‘‘do something,’’ we cannot blame these people 
for the system under which they were brought 
up and educated, nor for the characteristics 
that system has developed in them. While no 
normal mind would believe that system to be 
wholly good, no one with such a mind who has 
lived here and seen what I have seen can be- 
lieve it is being improved upon now! [If there 
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was ‘‘graft’’ before, what has taken its place 
is infinitely worse. 

I have seen considerable of Russia, and have 
talked with many intelligent Russians who 
know their country; it is not a characteristic 
of the educated Russian that he spares himself, 
he will take all blame to which he is entitled, 
and more. 

I went to a Russian New Year’s Eve party! 

Now it is late again and I must leave you. 
How I would love to see you all! I will some 
day, and it will be a happy reunion. 

Always faithfully yours, 


French Quay, 8, 
Petrograd, 
January 31, 1918. 
My dear —-— 


This letter must confirm only what has ap- 
peared in my other letters. I cannot make 
these people change their habits nor make his- 
tory that won’t make! There has positively 
been nothing to happen but more of ‘‘the 
same,’’ and the result is that life grows more 
gloomy, yet at the same time more ‘‘peppery.’’ 

The weather has been bad, alternately thaw- 
ing and freezing, with a resulting frightful con- 
dition of the streets, which of course have not 
been cleared of snow this year, because that 
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means work. But the Bolsheviki have now 
ordered that everybody (except soldiers and 
workmen) must work in the streets, and 
one sees officers in uniform, ladies in sealskin 
coats, and children working with pick and 
shovel, removing snow from the streets. Of 
course they do not recsive pay! While they 
are working some soldiers and workmen line 
up on the sidewalks and stare at them with a 
vague expression. 

We have given two more large dinners, and 
have been out several times, but it is becoming 
a great effort to entertain or to be entertained. 
The streets are really not safe, and no one 
enjoys going out at night. I love the excite- 
ment of it, but am glad to get home in safety 
each time. 

Robbers are now stripping people of their 
clothes on the streets; one couple was left quite 
naked on a bitter cold night; they were taken 
into the apartment occupied by some of our 
friends, so I know it to be true. Persons will 
not cross the bridges now except in large 
groups; small parties arriving at one end of a 
bridge wait till several arrive and all cross 
together. Shoes being very scarce and too ex- 
pensive for almost any one to buy, are articles 
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sometimes ‘‘requisitioned’’ by the robbers, and 
from feet that are walking in snow, too! 

Some amusing tales are told of those who 
have luck, though robbed. I believe the fol- 
lowing to be true: One gentleman had his hand- 
some fur coat removed from his shoulders on 
a very cold night; he told one of the soldiers 
who had robbed him that he wished his old uni- 
form coat, in order that he might not freeze. 
The soldier gave it to him and he wore it home, 
where he searched the pockets and found eight 
thousand roubles! 

Another gentleman, with even more quick- 
ness of wit, saved his warm coat by saying, 
‘¢Why do you rob me; I just took this coat from 
a ‘Bourjewie’ not five minutes ago!’’ You see 
one has a laugh occasionally. 

Some officers (in disguise) from Sevastopol 
have been here with the usual request. They 
tell us the officers were murdered there because 
they refused to fight against the Cossacks; that 
is to say, against General Kalédine, who has 
been trying to keep Bolshevism out of the Don 
Country; also, the lists of the officers who 
served on the mutiny courts-martial in 1905 
and 1912 were found by the anarchists, and the 
officers were killed; some of them were old men 
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long since retired, but they were murdered just 
the same. 

There is an alienist in this apartment house, 
one of the best known Doctors in Russia, who 
has charge of a large insane asylum in Petro- 
grad. He tells us he must soon release all his 
patients because he has no means of providing 
food for them. I suggested that Smolney would 
be a good place to confine them. 

The Roumanian Minister and his staff have 
left, being escorted to Torneo by ‘‘prominent 
Bolsheviki.’’ Troubles between the Roumanian 
Army and the Bolsheviki continue. 

We received another large mail, but still 
none of our couriers may leave. We are very 
glad to get such good news of what our country 
is doing for the war, and particularly happy 
that all of our loved ones are well. A mail is 
a perfect God-send here! 

I am hoping that Walter will receive orders 
to other duty. 

There is absolutely nothing that can be ac- 
complished here now, and one healthy man, 
with a good record and education, is being 
wasted here when his own country is at war! 
He is philosophical about it, realizing that 
Washington cannot understand the conditions 
here, but I can see that he longs to be 
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doing something worth while. I can’t tell you 
how glad I am that I am here. He will avoid 
unnecessary personal encounters with the 
‘‘Reds’’ all around us, but also that if they 
finally overcome us they will not be able to 
say, ‘‘It was easy!’’ ‘ 

Fortunately there are three kinds of ther- 
mometers in use here, Fahrenheit, Centigrade 
and Reaumur; to convert a reading from one 
to another requires so many mental gymnastics 
that the effort raises my temperature! 

My domestic duties are now a real cross’; the 
cook is a Bolshevik; it is almost impossible to 
get anything done the way I wish it done. When 
you take me for an automobile ride, on my re- 
turn, and run out of gasoline, I will tell you of 
some of my troubles here. If I conceal noth- 
ing you will forget you are stranded! 

An interesting naval order has appeared in 
the newspapers. Every man in the Russian 
Navy is now a ‘‘seaman,’’ and all wear the 
same uniform. Some are to be ‘‘elected’’ to 
command; they will be called ‘‘Seaman Chief,”’’ 
or ‘‘Seaman Assistant Chief’’; others, prop- 
erly elected, of course, are to be called ‘‘ Citizen 
Chief of Bureau,’’ ‘‘Citizen Naval Attaché,’’ 
etc.! Again it would be amusing if it were not 
SO serious, 
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There is a very great deal of illness here, 
owing to lack of food, medicines, and other nec- 
essities. 

The new legal arrangements are unique. 
There are to be no lawyers; some judges are 
to be ‘‘elected’”’ (really appointed by Smolney) 
and they also act as jury. The accused is 
brought into court and the audience is invited 
to argue his case; any one may testify; a farce! 

Mr. Trotzky (or some one else) makes a 
statement, immediately followed by ‘‘It is 
therefore proved that (statement repeated),’’ 
and it is considered unhealthy to contradict any 
statement made by those having offices at Smol- 
ney. 

Again I close with the hope I can soon send 
this, but without any knowledge on that subject. 

Good Night! Happy New Year! 

Affectionately, 


No. 8 French Quay, 
Petrograd, 
February 10, 1918. 
My dear —— 
Once more I am obliged to use my formula 
and say there is nothing new under the Russian 
sun! 


I have been to see many of my Russian 
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friends; all are in despair, and who can blame 
them! 

Many new and horrible decrees are promised 
by Smolney, and I suppose that many of them 
will eventually go into effect. The madmen 
now ruling Russia, be they in Berlin or Petro- 
grad, seem to be determined she must be en- 
tirely ruined. 

The ex-Ministers, also Colonel Kalpaschni- 
koff, are still in Peter and Paul, and our last 
note from the Colonel says the health of all is 
failing. 

For some weeks nothing but ‘‘Kerensky 
money”’ (printed while he was ‘‘ruler’’) could 
be obtained from the banks and Petrograd is 
flooded with that money; we now learn it is to 
be declared of no value, which, if done, will 
further pauperize those who have been rich. 

Evening entertainments are not fashionable! 
People prefer to stay at home. We do go out 
by day and by night, but I am always glad to 
get safely home again. One simply can’t stay 
in the house all the time. 

I am still ‘‘doing my bit’’ on Thursdays, and 
it affords about the only real pleasure I have; 
my friends come early now, and very few ladies 
remain after dark. 
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The ‘‘annoyances’’ have now extended be- 
yond the Allies; the Danish Legation was en- 
tered for an alleged food search, but the mob 
left after a telephone protest by Minister Sca- 
venius had been made to Smolney, and without 
taking any of the food. 

A new idea has come from the Baltic Fleet, 
where the ‘‘committees’’ declare the ships to be 
‘‘autonomous.’’ I am in doubt as to just what 
that means, and no one seems able to enlighten 
me, but most likely it is the Bolshevik for 
‘‘pirates,’’ or ‘‘piracy.’’ 

The worst of it is that the end is not yet; 
if we could say: ‘‘But we will win the war any- 
way,’’ and have that statement end it, all would 
not be so bad. But, the world cannot afford 
to leave Russia as she will be when the big war 
is won, and it will take years to repair the harm 
that has been done to the whole world by the 
lack of decisive action here. 

Russians have frankly said to me: ‘‘You 
know we never hated Germany as a nation, and 
since the Allies have not saved us, it is per- 
fectly natural we should rejoice if Germany 
saves us from these horrible beasts now run- 
ning our country !”’ 

A Bolshevik officer told one of Walter’s 
‘‘scouts’’ that the average number of murders 
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in Petrograd for last month was three hundred 
per day. I think that is too large, but it shows 
the belief of one who is in a position to get the 
reports. 

IT am now an expert; I can tell what will not 
happen if nothing is done; Petrograd has quali- 
fied me! 

One of the Army Officers attached to our Em- 
bassy is leaving soon for France and I hope to 
send this out by him. Our colony grows 
smaller, and that is as it should be, for this is 
no place for Americans! There is nothing that 
they can accomplish. 

We send much love to you all and assure you 
we will be very glad to see you some day! 

Affectionately, 


French Quay 8, 
Petrograd, 
February 20, 1918. 


My dear —— 

This has been no time for writing letters! All 
of our previous surcharged atmosphere has 
been a mere nothing as compared with the last 
ten days. To be sure, the betrayal of Russia 
into the hands of Germany has continued suc- 
cessfully, and really nothing very new has 
turned up, but all that has gone before has now 
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begun to pyramid, probably as per plan, and 
the air is heavy. 

The anarchists have again threatened the 
American Ambassador and his staff, but I can- 
not see that any of them are awed! 

The thing that is properly causing uneasiness 
now is the rapid advance of a German Army in 
this direction. Possibly it advances for the 
sole purpose of driving the Allied Representa- 
tives from Petrograd. 

Now it is too late to interfere with the suc- 
cess of the plans for destruction, whoever made 
them; destruction is an accomplished fact. 

I report that the Bolsheviks have changed the 
Russian calendar to make it coincide with ours! 
That will be a comfort to foreigners living in 
Russia and to business men with associations 
here. 

The number of Russian officers who wish to 
join our Navy has increased with the decrease 
of Russia. One who had command of a 
destroyer when the Germans captured Riga 
Gulf told us that after the ‘‘fight’’ (?) was over 
and he was in retreat, he overtook a Russian 
battleship underway, but going very slowly; 
he went near, but saw no one and his hail was 
not answered. He finally put his destroyer 
alongside the battleship and some of his offi- 
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cers went on board. The battleship was en- 
tirely deserted but one of her engines was run- 
ning aS were her dynamos! Battle flags were 
flying and the ship was normal in all rspects ex- 
cept there was not a soul on board! He could 
only find one place where she had been hit by 
a German shell, and no damage had been done 
there. 

He sunk the ship with one of his own tor- 
pedoes to prevent the Germans from getting 
her. And that is the way the ‘‘brave Red 
Russian sailors’’ (!!!) won (7?) the battle of 
Riga Gulf! 

Four days ago Walter and I received orders 
to shovel snow in the streets. The order reads: 
—(Translation.) 


‘‘Mr. Walter and Pauline Crosley are detailed for 
forced labor (to shovel snow) on 18/5 February. 
The first named from 9:00 to 12:00 noon; the second 
named from 12:00 to 3:00 p.m. 

‘‘(Sig.) Delegate of the House Committee, 
“‘T VIASMESKAYA.”’ 


Walter declined to consider the order and 
announced that neither of us would do the work 
concerned; threats were made which have not 
yet been carried out. I have just learned for 
the first time that Walter has had a loaded ear- 
bine near the front door for some time, and he 
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announces that there will be a very pretty fight 
when they try to make us shovel snow! 

I did give another dinner party, and it wiil 
probably be the last one. The effort is simply 
too great for all concerned. 

Yesterday we called at the Spanish Legation; 
the wife of the Chargé d’Affairs told me they 
had potatoes and tea for luncheon, only, and 
that, so far as she knew, there was nothing in 
the house for dinner! 

The Embassy is trying to get a train ready 
to take all of us out by way of Siberia. Ap- 
parently it will soon be time to leave! I may 
bring this out of Russia! At any rate it will 
leave by the first reliable means and I hope you 
will receive it. 

Always affectionately, 

Yours, 


CHAPTER IX 


EXIT FROM FINLAND 


Grand Hotel, 
Stockholm, Sweden, 
April 1, 1918. 
My dear —— 


‘‘We’re here because we’re here!’’?’ When 
I last wrote you I had no idea that we would 
leave Petrograd before I could write you an- 
other letter, but we did! I have kept up my 
diary, and from it I will try to condense into 
one letter our very remarkable experiences and 
wanderings that have required five weeks, and 
some parts of which seem more like a night- 
mare than anything else I can think of or re- 
member. 

The very night after I wrote you the last let- 
ter we were advised by the Ambassador that 
we would leave Petrograd soon, a German army 
having made a rapid advance toward the city, 
and then being only twenty-four hours away, at 
the rate of its last advance, so all that night we 
packed our trunks, getting but two hours’ sleep. 


The next day Walter was busy helping to get 
277 
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a train ready for the proposed flight to Siberia, 
and I completed our packing, leaving many 
things in order to reduce our baggage. 

The following day, Friday, February 22nd (a 
holiday!) I spent in packing trunks of Mr. and 
Mrs. McA. Smith with all of their beautiful 
things that would pack in trunks. Walter spent 
the day in completing arrangements for the 
train, burning his files and codes, closing out 
business affairs and transporting trunks! By 
that time transportation was most difficult to 
get and one had to accompany anything so car- 
ried to insure its delivery. Some people who 
did not do that lost all they had intrusted to 
the ‘‘lamovoy’’ (sled). 

On Saturday, with all our baggage at the Em- 
bassy, ready to go to the Siberian train, the 
Ambassador asked Walter if he was willing to 
go out via Sweden, in order that Minister Ira 
Nelson Morris there might learn just what con- 
ditions in Petrograd were. Upon being as- 
sured that he was willing, the Ambassador 
ordered him to go that way, and to leave Petro- 
grad that night! 

There was another ‘‘hustle’’ to get baggage 
from the Embassy to the Finland Station, and 
to get there ourselves, as we had planned to 
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leave the next morning from the Nicholaivsky 
Station. 

The matter of passports was a serious one, 
but Walter, with the assistance of one of his 
able ‘‘scouts,’’ who had served in the Foreign 
Office several years, managed to get in two 
hours, in the way of visés and permits, what 
others had not been able to get in two weeks. 
(It was expensive!) 

Our train was due to leave at seven in the 
evening and we were there to take it, but it 
actually left near midnight of a cold, dark and 
depressing day. Some of our gloom was due 
to the valuable provisions we were obliged to 
leave behind; we gave away quantities of them, 
but had saved many cases to take on the Sibe- 
rian train, where we had proposed to have a 
‘‘community mess’’, each of us contributing 
what we had for a common store. There was 
no time to do anything with them and they were 
left in the apartment! 

Several people, including the Ambassador, 
braved the storm and were at the station to say 
good-bye to us. We could get no accommoda- 
tions on the train, and were fortunate indeed 
to find that the French Embassy had a day 
coach on the train which was not full, and we 
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were permitted to travel in that. (It was filled 
many times during the night by joy-riding sol- 
diers!) We had to sit up all night and it was so 
cold! What a miserable night it was!! 

We were obliged to change cars at Rikimaki, 
for Helsingfors, where it was necessary for us 
to go in order to procure a Swedish visé and 
permission to travel on a Swedish steamer. We 
arrived at Helsingfors that afternoon, quite ex- 
hausted, and found that a room had been re- 
served for us at the Hotel Societets Husets, in 
accordance with a telegram Walter had sent to 
our Consul there. 

We counted the number of times we were 
required to show our passports between Petro- 
grad and Helsingfors—nineteen times—but 
probably none of the Red Guard who looked at 
them could read! 

At the hotel we found two American couples 
who had left Petrograd ahead of us, and who 
were bound home, so we became a party of six, 
and decided to travel together. 

It required four days to complete the neces- 
sary formalities at Helsingfors, during which 
time Walter studied maps and learned all possi- 
ble of the civil war then going on between the 
Red Guard of Finland (reinforced by Russian 
Bolsheviki and mercenary Russian soldiers) 
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and the White Guard, composed of much the 
best element in Finland. They were commonly 
called the ‘‘Reds’’ and the ‘‘ Whites.’’ 

The government of Sweden had sent some ice 
breakers from Stockholm to Mentyluoto, on the 
west coast of Finland, to rescue Swedish sub- 
jects, and we obtained permission to go to 
Stockholm in one of those, but could not learn 
when the next one would sail. 

We decided to go to Bjorneberg, near Menty- 
luoto, where we were more likely to get accom- 
modations, and wait for the ice breaker, and 
where Walter had decided to be the best place 
to try to go through the firing lines of the 
‘‘Reds’”’ and the ‘‘Whites’’ if we were unable 
to get a steamer. 

In the meantime we had thoroughly enjoyed 
the relative quiet and cleanliness of Helsing- 
fors, though there was a nine o’clock curfew 
rule, and frequent shooting on the streets at 
night. We found very much more food in Hel- 
singfors than in Petrograd, and we even were 
able to buy some small apples, at thirty cents 
each! We also bought other provisions to 
earry with us, as we learned it was very difficult 
to get enough to eat further north. How we 
did sigh for the delicious provisions we had 
left behind! 
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We had beautiful weather while in Helsing- 
fors, and while forced to wait there, we walked 
and drove about the very pretty little city. 

On February 28th we saw a black flag, with 
skull and crossed bones flying over what was 
once the Naval Officers Club, and where Walter 
had been entertained, but which had been taken 
and used as an anarchist club! I never ex- 
pected to see that flag in actual use, but I have! 

The day before we left Helsingfors our 
friends of the Siberian Railway journey, Mr. 
and Mrs. Corse and Miss Potter, arrived from 
Petrograd, and there were nine of us. 

On March first we went by train to Bjone- 
borg where we found many refegees, and also 
a grave doubt about another ice breaker mak- 
ing the trip to Stockholm, as one had just been 
sunk in the ice! 

We also found little friendliness towards ref- 
ugees in general at Bjoneborg, the natives 
rightly believing that we would eat considera- 
ble of their small food supply, and apparently 
not realizing that we did not particularly relish 
being refugees, nor was it our fault that we 
were. Bjoneborg is a smal] town, but neat and 
clean, with handsome wide streets excellently 
laid out. 
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There were many evidences of nearby fight- 
ing, including the wounded that were being 
brought in, and sometimes we could hear the 
firing; again we were in an armed camp! 

The refugees, representing many nations, 
held a mass meeting to discuss ways and means; 
the meeting was addressed by the ex-Chief of 
Police of the town, who advised us all to go 
back south, to Abo, and try to cross on the ice 
to the Aland Islands, thence to Stockholm by 
steamer. Walter knew there were German 
troops and ships between Abo and Stockholm 
and he advised the Americans not to go that 
way, assuring them that he would not try it. 
Many of the other refugees did try it; some 
were captured and a few got out that way. 

Walter had been making the acquaintance of 
the Red leaders and presenting them with ciga- 
rettes and other things, thereby making a cer- 
tain amount of friendship. This he continued 
during our entire forced stay in Finland, and 
the results showed that it was worth while. 

An attractive Finnish gentleman who spoke 
excellent English had volunteered to act as in- 
terpreter, there being no American with us who 
could speak Finnish. This gentleman placed 
us under great obligations by his kindness, as 
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did also the Danish Consul and his efficient Sec- 
retary, who even arranged it so we could have 
milk delivered to us! 

The refugees held another meeting and sent 
a rather curt note to the Red Guard Headquar- 
ters demanding that we be allowed to pass 
through the fighting lines. Walter refused to 
have anything to do with the protest and was 
not surprised when the Reds sent a written re- 
ply to the protest, assuring those who had made 
it that they could not go through! Later re- 
sults showed that Walter’s method of treating 
them produced more friendship. 

Walter had been able to send cables to the 
American Legation here (Stockholm), notify- 
ing them of our predicament, and requesting 
their assistance in getting an ice breaker for 
the Americans, the number having grown in 
the meantime by the assembling of those who 
had gotten out of Petrograd earlier and later. 
The final reply from the Legation indicated that 
we could not hope for a steamer. 

In the meantime he continued ‘‘cultivating’’ 
the Red Guard, but on March fifth we were all 
ordered to leave Bjoneborg at once! The Reds 
were evidently tired of being bothered by refu- 
gees. At the same time we received a telegram 
from our Consul at Helsingfors informing us 
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he had made arrangements for an ‘‘ American 
train’? to go through the lines north of Tam- 
merfors, and advising us to join the train at 
that place. It seemed too good to be true, but 
we made another grand scramble to catch the 
daily train, and went to Tammerfors, where we 
soon learned that the ‘‘American train’’ was 
only a partial verbal promise! There were two 
‘‘trains’’ there at that time; one contained the 
British Embassy from Petrograd and the other 
the remaining Embassies and Legations repre- 
senting the Allies in Petrograd, which had not 
left via Siberia. The occupants of the British 
train got through the fighting lines as per plan, 
but the Reds claimed that the Whites took mili- 
tary advantage of the armistice, and refused 
to allow any other foreigners to leave Tammer- 
fors! They also developed a very annoying 
suspicion that all of us were spies, which was 
dangerous for us! 

We were prisoners, but we had plenty of com- 
pany, there being nearly three hundred people 
aboard the ‘‘Allied Train’’, among them some 
of our best friends in the Diplomatic Corps of 
Petrograd. The French Ambassador was the 
‘‘Doyen”’ of the ‘‘Train’’, and he invited us to 
attach our American car thereto, but fortu- 
nately Walter decided against it, for, after a 
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very tiresome and ‘‘heart-breaking’’ delay at 
Tammerfors, with many acrimonious confer- 
ences, the Allied Train was ordered to leave for 
the South, and did so, while the Americans kept 
very inconspicuous in their various lodgings. 

While representatives from the Allied Train 
were apparently creating an unfavorable im- 
pression among the Red leaders, Walter was 
trying to make friends with them, had received 
certain concessions, and had employed a most 
competent young woman as interpreter. 

By the way, the first night we arrived at Tam- 
merfors no accommodations could be found for 
some hours and we had painful visions of sit- 
ting up all night in the cold and dreary railroad 
station. With the assistance of this interpreter 
we finally slept in a hospital that night. The 
next day we found a room in a very inferior 
hotel! Food was getting more and more scarce, 
and we did not dare to eat the small amount 
Wwe were carrying because we might find our- 
selves absolutely without provisions, at any 
time. 

Other Americans joined us at Tammerfors 
and still more assembled at Helsingfors; these 
passed through Tammerfors, en route for 
Bjoneborg, while we remained there to deal 
with the Reds. 
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We were living on the top floor, up three long 
flights of stairs and imagine our gratitude to the 
dear Portuguese Minister, Mr. Batalha-Reis, 
who was quite an elderly gentleman, when he 
climbed all those steps and notified Walter con- 
fidentially that the Allied Train would leave im- 
mediately, inviting us to share his car! Walter 
assured him of his great appreciation, but told 
him he could not desert the other Americans, 
and the train left for Toyola. We were more 
lonesome but the absence of the diplomats gave 
Walter a better chance to continue making 
friends with the Red leaders, of which he took 
advantage, and finally obtained permission for 
all Americans to assemble at Bjoneborg, which 
was North, not South, of Tammerfors! 

We made our plans to leave, and were actu- 
ally on the train, ‘‘bag and baggage’’, when 
some Red Guards came in our car with bayonets 
on their rifles and ordered us to get out! The 
train was held one hour while Walter, assisted 
by the British Consul, argued the matter, but 
the Chief, who had given the necessary permis- 
sion, was out of town, his subordinates did not 
understand the situation, and we had to leave 
the train! It began to look as though we were 
doomed to spend the summer in Finland! 

Walter again ‘‘cultivated’’ (expensively) the 
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Reds and once more obtained permission to go 
to Bjoneborg; this time we were allowed to 
proceed and we joined the other Americans at 
that place. 

In the meantime Professor and Mrs. Emory 
had left our party and tried to reach Stockholm 
via Abo and the Aland Islands; they were cap- 
tured by the Germans, Mrs. Emory being al- 
lowed to go on and her husband being taken to 
Germany a prisoner. We found her here when 
we arrived. 

There followed a very tiresome and tiring 
week at Bjoneborg, during which time Walter 
renewed his friendships with the Reds and de- 
cided that the Legation at Stockholm and the 
Consulate at Helsingfors could not get us out 
of Finland; he proposed to the other Americans 
that he be permitted to make the effort entirely 
alone, the others to do and say nothing except 
what he requested. They al] agreed, and he 
immediately employed all of them, in order that 
he might truthfully say that all were employees 
of the United States Government, and that he 
was their leader. 

Now the friends he had made among the Reds 
began to be of real service, and on Sunday, 
March 24th, we got out; the best way to tell 
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you about that is to copy my diary, written at 
the time, so here it is for that day: 

Sunday, March 24, 1918. At Bjoneborg and 
crossing the lines. 

Began fine day, but partly cloudy; very cold 
and windy on ice. Up at 6:45 a. m. to get away 
for Mentyluoto. Left Bjoneborg at 9:15 in 
special sleeping car with baggage car attached, 
seventeen of us as follows: 

Captain and Mrs. W. S. Crosley, 

Lieutenant and Mrs. N. C. Stines, 

Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Corse, Miss Potter, 

Mr. A. F. Bull, Mr. E. G. Sisson, Mr. G. C. 
Smith, 

Mr. R. E. Simmons, Mr. J. J. Tyer, Mr. 
T. O. Larsen, 

Mr. A. Guranesco (Roumanian), 

Mr. and Mrs. Sgwodoveski and child (Poles, 
Naturalized Americans), 

Miss Ranta, Interpreter. 

Arrived Mentyluoto 9:50 a. m., W. S. C. (in 
uniform), Mr. Tyer and Miss Ranta left for 
Red firing lines in sleigh, under escort of Red 
Guards. Drove until 11:00 a. m., meeting Red 
Chief Eloranta at his Headquarters en route, 
on an island in Gulf of Bothnia. He went to 
front with them. They carried a large silk 
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American flag, property of Mrs. Corse, and one 
belonging to Mrs. McA. Smith, also a white flag. 
Planted them on parapet of natural stone fort 
in most advanced position. There was consid- 
erable firing from White Front. Could hear 
bullets and see them hit ice. Red Chief sent 
out couriers to order his men to cease firing, 
which they did. Whites fired for nearly an 
hour, then quit. W. S. C. went on ice with 
American flag, followed by Mr. Tyer with white 
flag. Miss Ranta followed Mr. Tyer. No 
shots, but they soon found they could not walk 
on the ice. Wind was too strong and ice too 
slippery. Eloranta brought out horse and bob- 
sled behind them. All three got on board and 
W.S. C. drove over to White Lines, where they 
were received by gentlemen but were arrested. 
Walked and drove about ten versts to the Head- 
quarters of the District, and were met by Lieu- 
tenant C. F. Diehl, of the Swedish Army, who 
is a volunteer serving with the Whites, and 
Chief of Staff to Captain Palvela, in command 
of District. Had interview, coffee, bread and 
butter, for two hours, then, having made all ar- 
rangements for passage of entire party, also 
baggage, W. S. C. started back to Mentyluoto, 
by way of the Island, in same bob-sled with 
their horse, which Whites tried to keep, but 
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gave up on protest of W. S. C. who had pur- 
chased it from the Reds. It was with difficulty 
and after much argument W. S. C. and Tyer 
were permitted to return, and Miss Ranta, be- 
ing a Finn, was detained in accordance with 
their orders not to permit any one to return to 
Red side. They reached train at Mentyluoto 
at 3:45 p. m., started our party and baggage 
for Red front in sleighs, eleven sleighs and 
sledges in all, W. S. C. and Lieut. Stines being 
in last one. 

Reds took us to point midway between lines 
and left us and our baggage on the ice. (Very 
cold.) Teams returned to Red Lines and 
more teams from White Lines came out to pick 
us up. Miss Ranta, in accordance with in- 
structions from W. S. C. arranged in meantime 
for Reds to be allowed to go on the ice and re- 
move some of their dead. 

This they did, Eloranta walking out alone, 
with sleigh following him, while White teams 
were taking our baggage ashore, W. S. C. and 
Tyer having driven back to Red Lines and told 
them they could remove their dead. Red Chief 
(Eloranta) headed our calvacade to middle 
point, carrying our largest American flag. He 
was a brave man, for he believed the Whites 
would shoot him in spite of our presence! Elo- 
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ranta was very happy because of the permis- 
sion to remove his dead. Reds had consider- 
able sentiment concerning the dead and did not 
want to leave them on the ice. Their sentiment 
prompted great gratitude to us. 

Whole party was taken in sleighs and sledges 
to village of Ahlaiten, White District Head- 
quarters. Twelve (12) hours from time we left 
Bjoneborg we were in White lines. That night 
we were considerably divided for sleeping quar- 
ters. After a hot supper and plenty to eat, 
also much milk to drink, we separated to:— 
private houses, schools, barracks, churches and 
barns, where we slept in much mental comfort. 
The physical comfort was not so considerable, 
but we were glad to be there. We were treated 
most kindly and considerately by the Comman- 
der of the District and his subordinates, and 
we were as grateful as one can be. Mr. Gura- 
nesco, Roumanian First Secretary of Legation; 
was particularly glad to have his struggles of 
travel of more than three months from Jassy 
practically finished in safety. 

We slept very well in spite of strange sur- 
roundings and the small reddish-brown insects 
that seemed too plentiful! We got to bed at 
2:00 a. m. 
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There! That is the history of one strenuous 
day! 

The next day we started in eleven sleighs and 
slods, up the Gulf of Bothnia, for Christine- 
stadt, where we arrived at eleven P. M., after 
a perfectly wonderful ride, which was very 
cold! We changed horses once, and how those 
tough Finnish ponies did fly over the ice!! It 
interested me very much to see ours grab a 
mouthful of snow while trotting very fast; it 
was his way of getting a drink! 

I shall never forget the beautiful sunset over 
the frozen Gulf of Bothnia, and the wonderful 
moonlight reflected from the snow until one 
could almost read the print of a newspaper; but 
it was cold! We were in the last sleigh, and 
the winding calvacade ahead of us in those 
lights was impressive. 

We scattered for the night in Christinestadt, 
sleeping where we could find places, and the 
next day took a train for Sinioki, the Headquar- 
ters of General Mannerhcim, Chief of the White 
Guards. 

Our Minister at Stockholm had sent the As- 
sistant Military Attaché of the Legation to 
Sinioki to assist us, and the wonderful hot sup- 
per he had prepared for us on our arrival, as 
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well as the sleeping quarters for which we did 
not have to search, made us most grateful to 
him, and we felt that at last we were out of 
trouble. 

That was not quite the case! 

We left Sinioki early the next morning and 
arrived at Torneo, on the boundary between 
Finland and Sweden, at midnight, too late to 
cross the frontier that night, and there was no 
place in the town for us to sleep! We were 
permitted to stay in our very uncomfortable 
ear, which was backed out into the woods, and 
we slept as best we could, sitting up in our 
clothes, but, the fire in the stove went out and 
again it was so cold! 

The following morning our car was taken 
back to Torneo, and a long and tiresome morn- 
ing with the passport control officers and cus- 
toms officials ensued. At noon we crossed in 
sleighs to Haparanda, Sweden, during a roar- 
ing blizzard, but how thankful we all were when 
we saw the Swedish flag flying and realized that 
we were really out of Russia! 

We spent the afternoon in a good hotel, in 
the meantime managing to charter a luxurious 
sleeping car for our sole use, and at eight 
o’clock that night we left for Stockholm, a very 
happy party of refugees and refugettes! 
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I mentioned the scarcity of food in Finland, 
and I must place on record one case of the high 
cost of living there; I will probably always re- 
member that in one place we paid seventy-two 
cents each for eggs; possibly we paid more in 
proportion for something else, I am not sure, 
but that price I have remembered with a resent- 
ful feeling! 

We slept better in our special car than we 
had for some time, and enjoyed a beautiful day 
of travel through an interesting country after 
we woke up; we actually had a dining car on 
the train. Such luxury! 

That night was one of comfort, also, and we 
arrived here at noon, two days ago, very much 
pleased with ourselves! We were met at the 
station by Minister Ira Nelson Morris and his 
secretaries, with his automobile to take us to the 
hotels where our reservations had been made by 
the Legation, and this kind attention on his part 
was very greatly appreciated by our entire 
party. 

We came to this hotel, and now we are in the 
greatest comfort we have had for many months, 
and we are not hungry! 

Walter has received orders to go to Madrid, 
Spain, which distresses him very much be- 
cause he cannot get into real military service, 
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but which he feels he can not ask to have 
changed. 

Therefore we leave here for Madrid as soon 
as we can get passage across the North Sea, and 
you will next hear from me in London. 

It has been a very interesting, exciting and 
tiresome thirteen months since we left New 
York, but I would not have missed it for worlds, 
tho’ I am thankful for the coming prospect of 
life without Bolshevism. 

Before I end this I must put in one plea about 
that most horrible disease! Please, as you 
are a patriot, use every means within your 
power to prevent that disease from getting a 
start in the United States. There is no step 
too difficult to be well warranted, for the only 
cure for Bolshevism is death’to it! 

With much love for all from both of us. 

Affectionately yours, 
PAavuLInE. 


AFTERWORD 


Since I have returned to the United States, 
my friends have asked me a great many 
‘“‘whys?’’ about Russia. 

The one most often heard is ‘‘Why did Rus- 
sia quit?’’ The simplest answer to this is ‘‘Be- 
cause Germany wanted her to quit,’’ but this 
answer involves many ramifications. 

First. All Russia was tired of the three 
years of war and Russian people, as a whole, 
lack that patriotism which inspired the individ- 
uals of the British armies and the French arm- 
ies to fight on in the face of adversity. Being 
weary, it was easy for efficient German propa- 
ganda to make traitors of Russian soldiers. 

Second. The Russian governing machine was 
corrupt. This is too well known by all students 
of Russian history to need proof. Its corrup- 
tion made it easy for Germans to introduce 
their representatives into the machine. Once 
there they could not only influence the delivery 
of munitions but also the very military policies, 
to German advantage. 


Third. A great many of the best Russian 
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officers and soldiers were killed during the 
years of the war that preceded the Revolution. 
What was left did not represent the best that 
was in Russians (speaking generally). 

Fourth. The real ignorance of the great ma- 
jority of Russians made their brains ready re- 
ceptacles for the false information poured into 
them by paid German agents, highly organized 
and efficient, as well as by fanatical anarchists 
who eared nothing for any one or any thing but 
their own pet theories. 

There was no efficient Ally organization to 
combat the German efforts, and Russians do 
not possess executive ability enough to organize 
against them. 

Fifth. Probably no one in Washington, Lon- 
don, Paris or Rome anticipated what would 
happen in Russia. Very few in Petrograd, or 
elsewhere, in Russia, anticipated it. Least of 
all did the educated Russians anticipate it. 
For these reasons the efforts of the few who 
could and did look ahead to organize against 
what seemed inevitable to them were futile. I 
know that all Allied representatives lacked the 
essential] money to combat the German machine. 

When a smal] amount of money became avail- 
able, it was too late, and the amounts were too 
small to have been of real value at any time. 
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Sixth. Russian officers, educated and patri- 
otic men, lacked those qualities of organization 
and leadership which could at any time, (and 
could even now), have interposed efficient mili- 
tary force against the armed rabble at first 
representing the power of the Bolsheviki. 

Seventh—and greatest! ~ The Russian char- 
acter is a peculiar one, and but little under- 
stood by any foreigners. 

The Germans understand it best. 

Russians themselves do not understand Rus- 
sians. Many of my good Russian friends have 
said: 

‘*You foreigners amuse us. You visit Russia 
for a few months and write a book about Rus- 
sia, believing you understand Russians, when 
we, who are Russians, and have always lived 
here, do not understand ourselves! We do not 
know what we will do next!’ 

Many true anecdotes will illustrate the fore- 
going: A titled Russian of great education 
and experience, who, with his charming and cul- 
tivated Russian wife frequently visited our 
home, was in the habit of complaining that the 
Allies had deserted Russia. These two were 
as patriotic and able as any Russians I know, 
and they suffered mental agony because of the 
ruination of Russia. 
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Finally the following was proposed to this 
gentleman: ‘‘Assume that you have been in 
New York for a year; that your wife joins you 
there having come direct from Petrograd, that 
she relates to you what is now happening in 
Petrograd and in Russia. Would you believe 
it?”’ 

After a few minutes of thought he replied, 
‘“‘No—I could not!’’ 

He was then asked, ‘‘How can you expect an 
American in Washington, who has never seen 
Russia, to believe it?’’ After more thought he 
replied, ‘‘You are right, they can’t believe it!”’ 

One method of the Bolsheviki will illustrate 
how they obtained the services of the officers. 
The ‘‘Committee’’ of a certain destroyer de- 
cided they would enjoy going in their vessel to 
Petrograd, announcing that they were not 
pleased by the methods of the ‘‘government’’ 
and would bombard the city. The following 
conversation took place between the ‘‘Commit- 
tee’’ and the officer ‘‘in command’’(?) 

Committee: ‘“You will navigat~ the ship to 
Petrograd in order that we may bombard.’’ 

Officer: ‘‘T certainly will not!’ 

Committee: ‘“Very well, we will kill you and 
get some one else!’’ 
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Officer: ‘‘I am ready to be killed but am not 
ready to cause the death of many innocent un- 
fortunates in the Capital!’’ 

Committee: ‘‘Ob—in that case we will not 
kill you, but will go ashore and kill your wife 
and children!’’ 

It can readily be seen why the officer yielded 
and took the vessel to Petrograd. 

. The Red Guard would ‘‘arrest’’ an officer. 
He would be told he must fight in their ranks. 
He would decline, but when assured what would 
otherwise happen to his family he would agree. 

Many officers were asked why their fellows 
who had been murdered did not resist. The in- 
variable reply was, ‘‘It would madden the 
beasts and they would kill all of the ‘‘intelli- 
gentsia’’! Whether or not this is true, they be- 
lieved it. 

Officers were acting as porters at the railroad 
stations and as laborers; were selling newspa- 
pers on the streets; were peddling what they 
could find to sell from house to house. Their 
Wives were pawning jewelry and other valua- 
bles. They must do something or starve, and 
they were starving. 

Frequently they would be prevented from 
working in order to increase their misery. 
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Under these actual conditions it is not difi- 
cult to understand why they did not stop the de- 
struction of Russia. 

A group of officers once visited my husband 
and offered eighteen hundred officers for him 
to command and capture Petrograd. They did 
not understand his amazement that among that 
many officers there were no leaders! They did 
not understand why he could not accept their 
proposition! 

Shortly after his arrival in Russia, my hus- 
band decided that serious efforts were neces- 
sary to keep Russia in the war; he developed a 
plan which required money for its use; an 
elderly wealthy Russian Countess, with a won- 
derful education and who knew nearly every 
one of her class in Russia, appealed to him for 
advice as to how the Russian intelligent class 
could help retain Russians on the firing lines. 

He replied that he needed three reliable Rus- 
sian gentlemen, one civilian, one army officer 
and a naval officer, who could be trusted. He 
asked the Countess if she knew three such men. 
She replied, ‘‘But of course! I could trust them 
with my jewels, my money, my honor, every- 
thing!”’ 

He said: ‘‘I need three men to whom we can 
tell a great secret in confidence, and be sure 
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that all Petrograd will not know about it within 
a week!’’ The Countess thought seriously for a 
time and said, sadly, ‘‘I am afraid I do not 
know any such Russians!”’ 

This illustrates a phase of Russian character. 
Past masters of intrigue, their plots, counter- 
plots, and counter-counter-plots throve, each 
one to be thwarted because of ‘‘leaks’’! 

The educated Russian is a wonderful friend, 
and one of the most attractive people of the 
earth. 

The Russian peasant is also a lovable charac- 
ter, until crazed by vodka or mental poison. 
His great strength makes him dangerous then. 

Russians, as a whole, have been likened unto 
grown children. This is true in great part, but 
differs in that a child becomes mentally and 
physically tired sooner than a Russian. 

Several Russians have told me that a Russian 
giant of a peasant will weep bitterly after he 
murders his first victim, but he glories in the act 
after his second and third! 

Representatives of every walk in Russian life 
have told me they wished the Czar were back 
in power, but probably as many similar repre- 
sentatives expressed their hope that the Ger- 
mans would soon arrive to produce law and or- 
der! 
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They were weary of strife and effort but it is 
probably true that they tire sooner than some 
other nations. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that the 
ultimate salvation of Russia depends upon edu- 
cation, this term being used in its broadest 
sense, and most certainly including a knowledge 
of other peoples. 

Real discipline is rare in Russia. The Cos- 
sacks have rigid discipline in their homes, 
therefore, it follows them even to death in the 
ranks. Others have, in general, only the dis- 
cipline inspired by fear of one sort or another, 
and the revulsion of feeling when that fear is 
removed, can readily be understood. 

I am not at all sure it is the duty of the 
United States to bring order out of chaos in 
Russia, as she has done elsewhere in certain 
islands, but I am sure it is the duty of some one, 
with the ultimate end in view of their self-gov- 
ernment when they are ready for tt. No rela- 
tively ignornant people can govern themselves 
while in contact with an advanced outside 
world. Russians have been (easily) deceived 
into believing they can govern themselves now. 
As the methods adopted are those of anarchy. 
no discussion of them is necessary. Only fa- 
natics believe anarchy to be good. 
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To feed Lenine and Trotzky is to nourish an- 
archy. There is but one answer to that. 
Don’t! 

Before going to Russia (or to Armenia) it 
might be well for American troops to suppress 
some of the lawlessness in the United States. 

If I have been suspected of leaning toward 
monarchy, be it known that I am for law and 
order, also, for whatever form of representa- 
tive government will bring them about. 

Under the Bolsheviki there has not been law 
and order in Russia. Their ‘‘government”’ can- 
not be called representative by even the most 
fanatical. 

If it is thought I use the word ‘‘officers’’ too 
often, it should be understood that all Russian 
gentlemen did military service, and, a great 
war being on, practically all of my men-friends 
were naturally officers. 


APPENDIX 


SAMPLES OF ENEMY PROPAGANDA 


City—Petrograd. 
Paper—Commune of September, 1917. 
Subject—War Loans. 


DOWN WITH WAR LOANS 


Which is the great question of the holy war 
in the name of great ideas? Listen and you 
shall hear: 

The loan of five billion dollars! Unlimited 
credit to the allies. 

Why is it required in the holy war that the 
first step be the transfer of money not of men? 
Five billion dollars have been issued by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America to the 
allied Powers. Why? What has happened be- 
fore, which could involve such a step? It means 
simply that the American money-kings are 
sending the American people to get back their 
money which has been involved in the European 
war, and also with large interest. 

The war loan has become too large. Morgan 


and the other members of the Stock Exchange 
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have financed the European war, but they went 
too far and could not stop. Their side did not 
win quickly enough and the loans grew to 
hundreds of millions, until the balance itself 
was found in danger. To refuse the Allies the 
money was also impossible, because in that case 
the Allies could not finish the war and would 
therefore be unable to repay any money. Day 
by day the loan grew larger and larger and 
troubled the heart of the Exchange. It is true 
that at the end the Allies would have won, but 
the nervous strain of waiting was too depress- 
ing for the Exchange gamblers, who usually 
have a habit of making sure of their success. 

Their ideas to refuse to pay out the war loans 
gladdened the hearts of the European armies. 

Therefore it was obligatory to involve the 
American government and oblige it to save the 
situation. An army had to be organized as 
well as a navy, and the public opinion was that 
they came into the war to save their money. In 
reality this was a war for the honor. . 
of our banks. The result of a defeat meant the 
ruin of the United States, otherwise of the par- 
asites of the United States. 

All offenses from France and England were 
forgotten and ignored, because France and 
England were too dangerous to be touched. 
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The Government of the United States, in fact, 
guaranteed to buy up the bills of Morgan & 
Company, and two millions of American sol- 
diers will be sent as soon as possible to France, 
to kill the Germans. 

No, not the Germans, but to kill French syn- 
dicalists, when they, at the end of the war will 
throw in the face of Morgan his bills with the 
words :—‘‘To hell with the dollars. I will re- 
pay you when you give me back the lives of our 
brothers.’’ 

You, stupid German patriots, do not be 
afraid. The American navy and army will not 
touch the Kaiser. They will go to Kurope to 
kill the French and to renew the ‘‘order’’ and 
the war loans at the end of war, and to quell 
the rising French revolution. 

Do not think that Russia is the only country 
which has attained a revolution in this war. 

Let us suppose that after the end of the war 
the people of England, France, Russia, Italy, 
Germany and Austria will come to some conclu- 
sion that the war loans are too large and can- 
not be repaid. The very thought of such a 
possibility has made the Exchange shake with 
terror, and immediately the New York banks 
have issued an order ‘‘to send representatives 
of the United States to the Peace Conference, 
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because the payment of the war loans must not 
be refused.”’ 

Do not believe the words of the revolutionary 
press. Here are the words of HE. P. Harding 
from the ‘‘Federal Reserve Board’? dated 
March 22nd, 1917, as follows: ‘‘As a banker and 
a creditor, the United States must have a place 
at the table of the Peace Conference and there- 
fore have a possibility to have a word should 
the question of the repayment of war loans be 
raised. We must remember that we will have 
to use a stick to force the debtors of our citizens 
to pay their debts.”’ 

In other words—an army which will score in 
its ranks from two to five million men, is an 
army which America has to have on the field of 
France for the time when the diplomats will 
gather round the table to solve the question of 
the repayment of the war loans. 

Do not let yourself be duped! Financial rea- 
sons were at the back of every movement from 
the outbreak of the war, and here also we are up 
against a business proposition—the declaration 
of war by the American Exchange. 


I trust that all the countries will follow the 
steps of Russia. It is a fact that a million 
French soldiers in the trenches are already say- 
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ing that war loans ought to be abolished and 
their children released from everlasting servi- 
tude. 

The abolishment of war loans will be even 
more than the Russian revolution. It would 
mean a complete destruction of tyranny and 
poverty, and would once for all kill imperial- 
ism and maybe even capitalism. 

This is the weakest part of our money-kings, 
and this is where we have to strike. It is the 
only vulnerable place, and you have to deliver 
your death-blow to the gigantic universal 
money autocracy. 

Proper propaganda in America, Russia, 
France, Germany and England is indispensa- 
ble. 

sig. R. Miner. 
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POLITICAL NOTE 
October 12-25, 1917. 
Translated by Prince. 


THE NORTHERN DISTRICT CONFER- 
ENCE OF COUNCILS OF WORKMEN’S 
AND SOLDIERS’ DELEGATES. 


(Ryetch 12-25. October, 1917) 


The conference opened on the 11th-24th of 
October. Present 103 delegates including a rep- 
resentative from the Moscow Soviet. 

The recently released Bolshevik prisoner, 
sublieutenant Krilenko (comrade Abram) was 
elected chairman. 

A number of very outspoken speeches were 
made at this meeting and the speakers spoke 
very definitely about their proposed actions 
and intentions. 

A representative from the Finnish Councils 
offered to send a delegation to the ‘‘Kresty”’ 
prison to transmit the greetings of the confer- 
ence to the Bolsheviks who were imprisoned 
there. This motion was accepted. 

The chairman of the Petrograd Soviet, 
Trotzky, made a report on the work his organi- 
zation was doing. He announced that the Pet- 
rograd Council is at present a ‘‘strong’’ body 
and is conducting a relentless war against the 
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classes and is standing on an irreconcilable 
position against all supporting the provisional 
Government. He also said that it is evident 
that it has been decided to surrender Petrograd 
to the enemy, but the Soviet will not leave Pet- 
rograd. The Staff has decided to take the gar- 
rison from the city, but the Petrograd Council 
has not decided to give its stamp of approval 
to this order, as it has no guarantees that this 
order has been made only for strategic pur- 
poses. To-morrow or the day after the Petro- 
grad garrison will have to face the question as 
to whether it is willing to submit to this order 
of the Staff or not. 

In conclusion Trotzky spoke of the necessity 
to hand over the government and management 
of the country into the hands of the Soviets, at- 
tacked the Government, etc. 

The representative of the Baltic Fleet an- 
nounced that the fleet does not recognize the 
Provisional Government; that the latter has 
been informed that it should not clog the tele- 
graph with its orders, as the latter will all the 
same not be executed. 

Regarding the last sea battles this represent- 
ative said the following: When it became 
known that the German fleet is seeking to en- 
gage the Russian in battle, then the commander 
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of the Baltic Fleet came to the second confer- 
ence of the Baltic fleet organizations and asked 
if the sailors would execute the battle orders of 
the Commanding Personnel. The conference 
informed him that the battle orders under the 
control of the conference Commissaire would be 
executed, but that the orders of the Government 
would not be obeyed, whereby the Commander 
of the Fleet was warned, that if he did not exe- 
cute any order of the Commissaire of the coun- 
cil, he would be the first to hang on the first 
mast available. 

He also stated that the Baltic fleet was the 
victor in the uneven battle with the German 
fleet, as it had suffered less loss than its adver- 
sary. What will happen further is not known. 
The fleet is suffering for want of articles of 
primal necessity. It is possible that the sailors 
of the Baltic fleet will be the first to enter into 
an armistice to save the fleet. In conclusion 
the speaker in the name of the Baltic Fleet 
cursed Kerensky and announced that the fleet 
stands for a further deepening of the revolu- 
tion. 

Trotzky after this speech offered to welcome 
the men of the Baltic fleet which was accepted 
unanimously. 

The Moscow delegate announced that: the 
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Moscow region is on the eve of closing the 
works and factories owing to the shortage of 
fuel and raw materials. 

The representative of the Finland District 
Committee announced that the Committee is 
closely watching the activity of the Government 
in Finland. Finland, he said, is on the eve of 
civil war, the Finnish bourgeosie is armed and 
is ready to give battle to the proletariat. The 
duty of the Committee is to disarm the bour- 
geoisie and hand the arms over to the prole- 
tariat. 

Great interest was attracted to the speech of 
the representative of the Petrograd district 
councils of Soviets, who said that in that body 
the representative of the Louga Soviet an- 
nounced that it would send 30,000 bayonets: to 
Petrograd to subdue the Bolsheviks in case of 
trouble. 

This announcement caused tremendous indig- 
nation in the council, which is largely Bolshevik. 
The Petrograd district conference has decided, 
according to the speaker, to take the authority 
into its hands, following the example of Kron- 
stadt. 

The representative of the Helsingfors Soviet 
said that in his town the whole authority is al- 
ready in the hands of the Soviet. 
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The Kronstadt representative was warmly 
received and stated that the Kronstadt Council 
followed the correct system from the beginning, 
by taking all authority into its hands. The 
speaker considers that it is necessary to assem- 
ble with the all-Russian council of Soviets, which 
alone can convene a revolutionary Constituent 
Assembly. 

The Wiborg delegate stated that there the 
council took the place, after their drowning, of 
the Commandant and Corps Commander, and 
that at present all the authority in the town is 
in the hands of the Council. 

The Representative of Reval expressed him- 
self against the evacuation of that town, as it 
is considered that this measure will weaken the 
Proletariat of the town. The tendency in Reval 
is Bolshevik, but during the last days the revo- 
lutionary wave is beginning to diminish. There- 
fore the Reval Soviet refuses to take the au- 
thority into its hands. 

Representatives from the front also spoke. 
A Corps Representative said that in his Corps a 
general had been killed and 60 officers arrested 
as suspected counter revolutionists. 

Representatives of a fusilier regiment said 
that the regiment had decided that an armistice 
should be arranged not later than the Ist of No- 
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vember on all the fronts. After that date the 
regiments will act independently. 

The representative of the Volyn regiment 
said that it would not leave Petrograd, without 
taking the Provisional Government with it. 





The chairman in summarizing the opinions of 
the conference came to the conclusion that the 
majority of the Councils represented are op- 
posed to the Provisional Government. The Ma- 
jority of the Councils demand the handing over 
of the government to the Councils. 


THE PRESENT RUSSIAN SITUATION 


(Newspaper article in November, 1917, pub- 
lished before the Bolsheviki were well seated in 
the saddle.) 


Now that all hopes for victory of law-abiding 
democracy over radical socialism represented 
by the Bolsheviks, who do not recognize any 
law or precedent, except such as they have made 
themselves, have been shattered by the failure 
of the Constituent Assembly to gather round it- 
self sufficient forces to exist, protect its mem- 
bers and execute their orders, it is no use to 
build any hopes for the future on the chances of 
the rapid downfall of Bolshevism or its defeat 
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by another faction of Socialism in Russia. That 
Russia is socialistic to the roots is now estab- 
lished beyond any doubts, as of the 500-odd 
members of the Constituent Assembly only 15 
belong to non-Socialist parties, namely the Con- 
stitutional Democrats (Kadets}. The only two 
political groups. now that can be considered of 
any importance in shaping the future of the 
country are the Socialist Revolutionaries and 
the Social Democrats, Maximalists or the Bol- 
sheviks. 

The Socialist Revolutionaries are now in a 
state of confusion and disintegration; a large 
part of the party has already joined the Bol- 
shevik wing, this is the Left Socialist Revolu- 
tionary faction led by Spiridonova, Steinberg, 
etc.; the remaining ones are grouping them- 
selves now round Tchernoff who was elected 
chairman of the Constituent Assembly; the for- 
mer strong Breshko-Breshkovski, Kerensky and 
Avksientieff group is no longer visible politi- 
cally. The main fault of the Social Revolution 
has been their lack of firmness and codperation, 
each leader trying to overcome his party com- 
rades, rather than to combat the outside ene- 
mies. 

The Social Democrats, Minimalists, or the 
Menshiviki, although including such brilliant 
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men ag Skobeleff and Tzeretelli are very weak 
in numbers. 

The Bolsheviks after their success in October 
are moving forward along definite and clearly 
outlined lines; they do not hide their purposes 
as the methods they are-now employing and 
pianning indicate. Their program, which they 
demanded that the Constitutent Assembly ac- 
cept or be dismissed, is complete and clear. 
They do not hide the fact that they do not be- 
lieve in a Government of all the people, they 
say that their aims can be only achieved by a 
class government, the government of the labor- 
ing and the exploited. They demand that all 
the other classes should be abolished and de- 
stroyed and state that they will do this by a 
general labor system, that is, nobody will have 
a free choice in determining his occupation, but 
will do what he is ordered to do by the Govern- 
ment, or really by the local self-government of 
the workmen and poor peasants. Inasmuch as 
all the banks are closed and have been so for 
weeks all state loans are canceled and compa- 
nies are forbidden to pay dividends on stocks; 
all the population of Russia has to live on is 
what it earns or die of hunger. So far a cer- 
tain modus vivendi is still in existence, as not all 
of the trades and industries have been national- 
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ized or controlled by the system, but the ring 
is getting closer every day and pretty soon 
everybody will have to get out and dig, as he 
or she or it, are ordered or else die of hunger 
or a sailor or Red Guard bullet, if too strong a 
protest is expressed. Trotzky has often stated 
that nothing will stop them in the execution of 
their program and as practically the entire 
army is back of the Bolshevik movement now, 
there is every reason to believe in their success. 

The whole attitude of the Soviet government 
at the peace negotiations was that of complete 
confidence in the success of their theories, not 
only in Russia, but also in all other countries, 
as the laboring and oppressed masses every- 
where would follow their example and over- 
throw the present ruling classes and form one 
great world Democracy. This confidence has 
prompted them to refuse any terms, except such 
as were in accord with their program and they 
even threatened to declare a Holy War against 
Germany and her allies if thev refuse to 
grant them these terms. The negotiations 
have been again broken off now for ten days 
and the question of free self-definition in the 
parts of Russia occupied by the enemy, as 
Trotzky would not go on with the negotiations 
until this was finally and satisfactorily settled. 
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He is certainly completely aware of the weak- 
ness of the Russian front, although what is left 
cannot by any means be called a front. There 
is nothing left now to hinder the Germans in 
case they want to advance into Russia. Still 
the Bolsheviks refuse to acknowledge that 
they are the weaker side, that they are prac- 
tically at the mercy of the Germans and in their 
negotiations are all the time in the lead and 
have not conceded to the Germans anything 
which is important according to their ideas. 
Whether they will be able to form that Volun- 
teer Socialist Army of which they speak now so 
much it is impossible to say; in spite of all 
prophecies they have succeeded up to the pres- 
ent time. Along the imternal front their forces 
are gaining all the time. Kief is now sur- 
rounded by a close ring of Bolshevik troops, 
their ideas are rapidly converting the Ukrain- 
ians and young Cossacks to their banners. The 
latter now are not able to think of active war- 
fare against the Bolsheviks; the best they can 
do is to hold their own ground and even that is 
getting more and more doubtful every day. 

At present the Bolshevik government is in- 
terested to be recognized by the Allies, but in 
case they refuse to do su now it is certain they 
will have to do so later. Although taking an 
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attitude of indifference as far as the other 
governments are concerned, it is actively trying 
to become popular with the laboring classes and 
soldiers of the other countries and expresses 
the conviction that they will either force their 
ruling classes to grant them the liberties the 
Russians have or else be thrown out. Russian 
Bolshevism is extremely active and aggressive. 
It does not intend to limit its scope of activity 
to Russia, it wants to dominate the whole world. 
This is its principal danger, as the other coun- 
tries will have to either crush it or else to re- 
shape themselves to the Russian pattern—there 
is nothing to choose between two extremes. The 
Russian problem will become the greatest the 
world ever hag seen, even the German militar- 
ism will seem a small thing beside it. It will 
seek to change us all into citizens of the world, 
submitting without murmur to the dictatorship 
of one class, without individuality or chances to 
shape our own destinies, following a certain 
path determined for each of us by a force we 
dare not oppose. We shall be puppets without 
home, or country, or faith. 
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